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INTRODUCTION 


HE CARIB are found along the Caribbean coast of Central 

America from Stann creek (British Honduras) to the Black 

river (Republic of Honduras). A few families have spread 
northward as far as Yucatan and southward into Costa Rica, 
while there is a fairly large settlement at Pearl Lagoon (Nica- 
ragua). At San Juan del Norte or Greytown, the outlet of the 
San Juan river, existed formerly a Carib colony, but during my 
visit there (1921-1922) only one family was left, the others having 
all returned to Honduras. 

Their original home is St. Vincent! (one of the Windward 
islands in the West Indies), from which they were deported in 
1796 by the British Government and landed on Ruatan island 
which is situated in the Bay of Honduras. Later they spread to 
the neighboring mainland. Today there is only one Carib settle- 
ment in Ruatan; it is called Punta Gorda and contains about 
300 inhabitants. 

The number of the Central American Carib is estimated at 
from 20,000 to 25,000. They seldom intermarry with other races 
and are increasing, while their kindred in the West Indies, who 
were known as “Island Carib,” are approaching complete ex- 
tinction. 


1 The island of St. Vincent was discovered by Columbus on January 22, 1498; 
this being according to the Spanish calendar the day of St. Vincent, the island was 
named in his honor. 
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In their own language the Central American Carib call them- 
selves “‘Garifuna” or for short “Garif,” which is a corruption from 
the Island Carib names Calinago, Carinago, Calliponam, and 
abbreviated Calina, meaning “brave people.” Columbus cor- 
rupted these names into Caribales which in turn has become 
Canibales. The term “Carib” was first used by Peter Martyr in 
his famous history, which appeared 10 years after the death of 
Columbus. 

On account of the anthropophagous habits of these Indians, 
their tribal name became with the Spaniards of the 16th century 
synonymous with man-eating, and with this meaning the word 
Canibal passed into Spanish and then into all other European 
languages. Their cannibal habits were, however, greatly exagger- 
ated by the early authors, for these Indians did not undertake 
any expedition with the sole purpose of procuring human food, 
but they ate in retaliation the male Arawak captives, their tra- 
ditional enemies. 

The Spaniards during the early days of the conquest of America 
applied the name Caribes or Canibales to any tribe of Indios bravos 
who were supposed to indulge in the eating of human flesh, even 
if they were of entirely different stock from the true Carib. Still 
in our days, when cannibalism has been long extinct in Central 
America, the Ladinos (Spanish-speaking natives) loosely refer to 
different, only distantly related tribes of low primitive habits, as 
Caribes. This is, for instance, the case with the Lacandon of 
Guatemala, the Rama of Nicaragua, the Guatuso of Costa Rica, 
and the Miskito and Sumu of Nicaragua and Honduras. Several 
well known Central American travelers have through this con- 
fusion of names been led to believe that these Indian tribes were 
of the same stock as the Carib of the West Indies or of Seuth 
America. As a matter of fact, the word Carib has in these cuses 
no ethnic significance whatsoever, and it is applied in the sense 
of ‘‘wild,” “uncultured”; it corresponds to the terms Chontal and 
Popoluca of the Mexicans, and to the South American words 
Chuncho or Tapuya, or to the Barbarus of the Romans. 

These St. Vincent islanders, who are the descendants of the 
Island Carib, of whom they have preserved in modified form the 
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language, customs and habits, are, however, among the Ladinos 
of Central America, seldom referred to as Carib, but are known 
by the name Morenos, a term in Colonial times generally applied 
to men of color. In Nicaragua they are also called Trujillanos 
from the fact that they came to the latter country from the 
neighborhood of Trujillo. 

The language of the Lesser Antilles, a mixture of Carib (Galibi) 
and Arawak, is still spoken by the Black Carib of Central America. 
It has, however, undergone some notable changes in the course 
of the last few centuries and has incorporated some Spanish, 
English, and particularly many French words, in erder to express 
the names of articles the natives did not possess before the arrival 
of the Europeans. They count in French, except for the first three 
numerals, for which they have native names. There are also 
probably some African elements in their language, but this has 
not yet been ascertained. Most of the Spanish words found in 
“Garif”’ were taken into the vocabulary of the Carib after the 
deportation, but a number of these Spanish names are also found 
in the language as it is still spoken in St. Vincent, from which we 
may infer that the relations of the natives of the Lesser Antilles 
with the Spaniards were of much greater importance than has 
generally been believed by the historians of the West Indies. 

All the male Carib of Central America speak Spanish and 
English besides their own language, and this may be said also of 
the women living on Ruatan island. On the mainland, however, 
the females speak only one language besides their own, that is 
Spanish in Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, and English 
in the Colony of British Honduras. 

For the pronunciation of the Garif words which are found in 
this article, the following explanation will be found necessary. 


a, €, i, 0, u, correspond to the sound of these vowels in Spanish or German 


6 is the short German 6 or short French eu 
ui is the short German d or the short French u 
ch is pronounced as in English or Spanish 


All the other letters represent the same sound as in English. The stress 
accent is indicated by the acute accent as in Spanish (’). 
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THE CARIB IN THEIR FORMER Home (St. VINCENT) 


At the time of the discovery of the New World the ancestors 
of these Carib occupied all the Lesser Antilles from Trinidad to 
Porto Rico. The remainder of the West Indies, that is, the Greater 
Antilles (Cuba, Hispaniola or Haiti, Porto Rico and Jamaica) 
and the Bahamas, were peopled by another race of Indians 
commonly referred to as the Tainan, belonging to the Arawak 
stock. Both of these races were of South American origin, and 
although their culture was similar in many points there was 
nevertheless a marked difference in their mode of living. 

The Carib were very warlike, more or less nomadic, and had 
a little agriculture, but above all they were warriors, fishermen 
and hunters. They were distinguished among American Indians 
for their bravery, pride, and cruelty. 

The Arawak were peaceable and depended chiefly upon the 
products of the soil for their subsistence. They were consequently 
a sedentary people, who resorted to hunting and fishing only as 
an accessory to agriculture. 

The Lesser Antilles in former days were also peopled by Tainan 
or other tribes of Arawak stock. But these islands were invaded 
by the Carib from South America, who in the course of a long 
and primitive warfare conquered these peaceable original in- 
habitants, killed off the men and appropriated their women, the 
result being a people of mixed blood and culture. The Carib 
slowly extended their conquest, and at the time of the advent of 
the Europeans they were continually harassing their traditional 
enemies of the Greater Antilles and the Bahamas, and actually 
were in possession of the eastern section of the island of Porto 
Rico. 

The new people, sprung from the mixture of Carib men with 
Arawak women, became known as “Island Carib,” in order to 
distinguish them from their kindred still living in parts of South 
America. The Arawak women preserved their own language and 
taught it to their daughters, while the boys adopted that of their 
fathers. Attention to the difference between the language of the 
men and women was called by Columbus and other early travelers. 
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The following passage taken from Davies’ The History of the 

Caribby Islands (London, 1666, 261) which in turn seems to be 
more or less a translation of César de Rochefort’s Histoire Naturelle 
des Isles Antilles de ? Amérique (Rotterdam, 1658), explains how 
it came about that the men and women of the Lesser Antilles 
spoke different languages. 
The Savages of Dominico affirm that it proceeds hence, that when the Caribi- 
ans came to inhabit these Islands they were possess’d by a Nation of the 
Arouagues, whom they absolutely destroy’d, save only the Women, whom 
they married for the re-peopling of the Country; so that those women having 
retain’d their own Language, taught it their Daughters, and brought them 
to speak as they did, which being practis’d to the present by the Mothers 
towards their Daughters, their Language came to be different from that of 
the Men in many things..... To confirm what we have said concerning 
the cause of this difference of Language, it is alleg’d, That there is some 
conformity between the Language of the Arouagues who live in the Continent 
and that of the Caribian women: But it is to be observ’d, that the Carib- 
beans of the Continent, as well Men as Women, speak the same Language, 
as having not corrupted it by inter-marriages with strange Women. 


On the Lesser islands no Europeans formed permanent settle- 
ments previous to 1624, so that the Carib were able to live in 
peace; but in that year began a rapid expulsion of the aborigines 
from most of the islands by Spaniards, English, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and filibusters. Only in St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and 
Dominica were they able to resist the encroachments of the 
Europeans, favored by the dense bush and the topography of 
the country, and, thanks to their own bravery and the rivalry 
between the French and English, in 1660 succeeded in having 
these three islands declared neutral and left to them. But soon 
afterward the land-hunger of the Europeans brought about the 
loss of their independence and on each one of these three islands 
they had to retire to small reservations while the remainder of 
the country was taken up by French and English colonists. The 
Carib did not give up their homes without resistance, and par- 
ticularly on St. Vincent the French settlers met with much 
opposition until finally peace and friendship was restored. 

In 1675 a ship with a load of Negro slaves destined for Barbados 
was wrecked in front of the small island of Bequia near St. Vincent. 
The Africans thus regained their liberty and made for St. Vincent, 
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where they formed a colony apart from the Indians with whom 
they intermarried and whose language and customs they adopted. 
Runaway slaves increased the number of this Negro-Carib colony, 
and when in the course of time disputes arose between these mixed 
people and their pure-blooded neighbors, the latter were com- 
pelled to retreat to another part of the island. But the encroach- 
ments of the Europeans on their land made them forget their 
differences and they made common cause against the intruders. 
The Negro-mixed Carib became known as “Black Carib” in order 
to distinguish them from the “Red or Yellow Carib.” This latter 
designation comes from the fact that these Indians used on their 
bodies a copious application of a red-yellowish dye, the arnotto 
(Bixa orellana). This dye was called by the insular Carib 
“roucou,” which name is still applied to it by the French and 
hence erroneously was believed to be a French name. The 
aborigines of Dominica also became mixed with runaway slaves 
from the English settlements, but those of St. Lucia remained 
of pure blood. 

In 1763 St. Vincent became British and soon afterwards the 
newly arrived settlers began to encroach upon the land belonging 
to the Carib. This led to a war, which ended with the complete 
defeat of the natives, who had to recognize British rule. 

In 1779, however, they assisted the French in the reconquest 
of the island, but at the conclusion of peace between France and 
England in 1783 St. Vincent was returned to the latter country. 

But the Carib, who nearly invariably got on well with the 
French, did not like their new rulers, and they constantly harassed 
the English settlers. In March, 1794, at the instigation and with 
the assistance of French emissaries, they revolted and then began 
a warfare conducted on both sides with great cruelty. In July, 
1795, the Carib were compelled to surrender in view of the great 
reenforcements which their foes had brought and they were 
rounded up in order to be deported. 

But a number of them managed to escape while being taken to 
the vessel and hid in the bush. These latter later had the north- 
eastern extremity of the island assigned to them, where they 
formed the settlement of Morne Rond. Here they lived quietly 
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and in peace until May, 1902, when the volcanic activities of the 
neighboring Mont Soufriére caused them to flee to the southwest 
of the island. Here they founded the settlements of Campden 
park and Claire valley, near Kingston, where their descendants 
can still be found today. In 1881 the number of these Carib on 
St. Vincent was still estimated at 200, of whom nearly all seemed 
to have a large infusion of Negro blood, while only a few were pure 
Indians. Their language is now entirely extinct in St. Vincent, 
only a few of the older ones still remembering a few words, and 
their old customs and habits have also nearly entirely disappeared. 

On the island of Dominica there still remain a few hundred 
Carib, of whom about a fourth are pure Indians, but these latter 
are also rapidly becoming absorbed by the Negroes. The language 
is entirely extinct, and only very little of their habits can still be 
observed in this island. 

In St. Lucia the Carib kept aloof from intermarriage with 
Negroes, but here they have become extinct long ago. 

Although the few Carib remaining in St. Vincent and Dominica 
are no longer of pure blood and their language has there become 
practically extinct, the Negroes of these islands and of the others 
of the Lesser Antilles preserve in modified form some traces of 
the material culture of the aborigines. Cassava is the chief food 
of the Negroes and of many white people and the manner of its 
preparation differs little from that of the Indians at the time of 
their discovery. In Dominica the different kinds of basketwork 
are made by the Africans in the same style and of the same 
materia] as in the early days. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES ON THE CARIB IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


After the Carib of St. Vincent had finally been subdued by 
the English in 1795, it was decided to deport them to Ruatan 
island in order to get rid of them. Over 5000 were caught and first 
taken to the small island of Balliceaux, a little south of St. Vincent. 
Later they were embarked on the ship “Experiment” under the 
orders of Captain Barrett, and on February 25, 1797, they were 
landed at the then deserted island of Ruatan, and provided with 
the means to begin life afresh. This deportation is said to have cost 
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the British government not less than five million dollars. A few 
months later they were invited by the Spanish authorities from 
Trujillo to come to the mainland. The larger part of their number 
followed this invitation and founded several settlements in the 
neighborhood of said port. Since that time they have multiplied 
considerably and gradually spread along the coast to the west and 
east of Trujillo. 

In 1820, when the adventurer, General Aurey, made an 
attempt to capture Trujillo, a large force of Carib assisted the 
Spanish garrison in repulsing the enemy. 

In 1832 many Carib were persuaded to join the Royalists who 
aimed at overthrowing the republican government of Central 
America and reestablishing Spanish rule, but at the different 
engagements which took place at Omoa and other parts of the 
north coast of Honduras they were defeated. 

In order to escape punishment, those Carib who had been 
engaged in this uprising, fled to British Honduras and founded 
Stann creek, which town soon rose into importance. Others 
moved eastward to the domain of the Mosquito or Miskito 
Indians. Already during the beginning of the 19th century many 
Carib had followed an invitation of the Mosquito “King” George, 
who had allowed them to extend their settlements eastward as 
far as Patuca river, but later, on account of the oppressive con- 
duct of the Indian chief, General Robinson, they retreated west- 
ward of Black river, which place today still forms the boundary 
between their settlements and those of the Mosquito Indians. 

When later the government of Central America granted 
amnesty to all fugitives who had taken part in the Royalist move- 
ment of 1832, many Carib left Stann creek in order to return to 
their homes, but the larger part preferred to remain in the British 
colony, where they were not interfered with as much as in the 
turbulent Central American states. 


HABITATIONS 


The Caribales, or Carib villages, are always found in the 
immediate neighborhood of the sea, either at the mouth of the 
rivers, or on the edge of the lagoons, which in many parts of 
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eastern Central America extend parallel with the sea, being 
separated from it by a narrow strip of land. 

The houses are kept neat and clean. They are all built on 
the same style, oblong in shape, measuring about 10 m. by 63-7 m. 
with mud or palmwood walls and a leveled mud floor. From the 
center of the front and back sides a door leads into the larger one 
of the two apartments into which the Carib houses are divided. 
This is the kitchen, which also serves as dining and living-room; 
it connects by a door with the bedroom. The beds are generally 
reserved for the married people while the other inmates use 


hammocks. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE 


The Carib are well developed, muscular and powerful, and in 
stature are somewhat stouter and shorter than the average Negro. 
During Young’s time (1839-1841) many “‘Red Carib” could still 
be found among them, but these have in the course of time been 
absorbed by the “Black Carib.” It is difficult to distinguish the 
average Carib of Central America at first sight from the Negroes, 
but careful observation will disclose thinner lips, often a slightly 
aquiline nose, and among the females a much greater abundance 
of hair. Head deformation, which in St. Vincent was practised 
not only by the pure Indians but by the Black Carib as well in 
order to distinguish themselves from the Negro slaves, has not 
been continued after the deportation to Honduras. 

Both sexes generally walk barefoot. The characteristic head- 
wear of the men is a cheap palm hat with a broad rim, which is 
made in the interior of Honduras by the Ladinos (Central Ameri- 
cans of Spanish speech). The women tie around the neck a large 
handkerchief (mtisue); when making a visit to a neighboring 
village or going to church they wear in addition a sort of mantilla 
(manda), which takes the place of the hat. The women and 
children are fond of necklets of coral and shell beads, stones and 
animal teeth. In fact by the dress the men can generally, and 
the women always, be distinguished from the Negroes. The 
Carib women have longer and prettier hair than the African 
females; they devote much time to it, daily anointing it with 
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cocoanut oil, to which they add imported hair tonics and perfumes. 
Instead of cocoanut oil they also use the so-called “batana” (a Mis- 
kito word), another hair oil, which is prepared by the Miskito 
Indians from the seeds of the oil palm (Elaeis melanococca). 


AMUSEMENTS 


The musical instruments consist of drums, conchs, gourd rattles, 
reed flutes, bone whistles and guitars. Their native drum or 
“‘gardwung”’ as they call it (locally called “tomtom” in English and 
“tango” in Spanish), is made out of a single piece of a mahogany or 
cedar trunk. It is of cylindrical shape, having a diameter of 12 to 
20 inches, and a height of 20 to 30 inches. Over one extremity is 
stretched a deer skin; it is beaten with the hand. This is their 
principa! musical instrument. De Poincy mentions among the 
Island Carib an instrument with a single string and a calabash 
resonator, which is, however, entirely unknown among the Carib 
of Honduras. Music is nearly always accompanied by song, 
whereas the Central American aborigines rarely or never sng. 

The Carib are very fond of dancing and the modern dances 
have also been introduced in some of their more up-to-date settle- 
ments. One of their favorite dances is the g#jai, in which both 
sexes take part. It resembles somewhat a contre-dance, and is 
known in local English by the name “John Canoe dance.” It 
is said to have been introduced by Haitian Negroes of whom in 
former days a small colony existed at Trujillo. It is said that in 
Haiti a similar dance is still known by the name “kujai.” 

On Christmas and New Year’s day the Carib celebrate their 
Carnival, the wandragawa, when masked dancers parade the 
streets of their villages, singing and dancing at the sound of their 
primitive drum. Attired in gaudy robes with a headdress of 
pasteboard on which multicolored tissue-paper has been pasted 
and surmounted by a few macaw feathers, they present a very 
interesting spectacle and all the children follow them. All the 
masqueraders are men; they dance singly, performing all kinds of 
strange and grotesque movements and twists of the body, some- 
times imitating the gait of some wild animals. Below the knee 
they tie clusters of oyster and other seashells, which rattle at 
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every movement they make. During this parade they collect a 
little money, which is invariably spent on rum and other alcoholic 
drinks, and by nightfall all the dancers are drunk, hoarse of voice, 
and physically exhausted. This celebration has apparently been 
taken from the carnival of the French settlers of the West Indies, 
for the Carib consider it an act of rejoicing and in their own 
mythology there is no reference whatsoever to the wanéragawa. 


CUSTOMS AND HABITS 


At the death of a relation the women cut their hair, and there 
are wakes, both sexes indulging in singing, dancing, eating and 
drinking. 

Polygamy is in existence, but only very seldom does a man 
keep more than one woman in the same village. He goes to live 
alternately with every one of them for a short period and generally 
they are all treated alike. A man generally marries his female 
cousin, that is, the daughter of his father’s sister or of his mother’s 
brother, but the children of two brothers or of two sisters are 
considered related to each other as brother and sister. A man 
will desert a woman if she is unable to bear children, but he will 
never abandon the mother of one of his progeny. 

A modification of the couvade found in the Lesser Antilles 
still exists among the Carib of Central America. After the birth 
of a child the father will refrain from performing any hard work 
for the period of two weeks; he will also keep a diet during this 
time, and not go to sea or into the bush lest the child become sick 
and die. 

Hunting and fishing are masculine occupations, but in the 
latter work the women greatly assist. The men cut down the bush 
for the plantation, but the burning, planting, weeding and harvest- 
ing is done exclusively by the women. When planting and weeding 
they make use of a sort of macana, of English manufacture, and 
called cane-bill in British Honduras, where it is employed in sugar 
plantations. In the Central American republics the use of this 
tool seems to be restricted to the Carib, who buy it in Belize. 
They call it gaburéna in their own language. 
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Among the Indians of Central America the men do all the 
planting and in some regions there exists the belief that otherwise 
the plantations would not yield as good a crop. It may be said 
that the distribution of work is unfair to the Carib woman, who 
seems to occupy a lower social position than does the woman 
among the different Indian tribes. One may at first attribute this 
to the fact that among their ancestors, the Island Carib, the 
women were captured from Arawak enemies and were considered 
slaves. But the same conditions seem to have prevailed among 
their kindred on the Orinoco, for when the kind-hearted Jesuit 
missionary José Gumilla inquired from the men why they did 
not assist their poor women on the fields, he received the following 
reply: “Father, you don’t understand these things which accord- 
ingly worry you. You have yet to learn that women know how to 
bring forth and we don’t; if they plant, the maize stalk gives two 
or three ears of corn, the cassava plant yields two or three baskets 
of tubers, and similarly everything is multiplied. Because the 
women know how to bring forth and they know how to make 
the grain bring forth; therefore they do the planting as we don’t 
know as well as they.’ 


FOODSTUFFS—PREPARATION OF CASSAVA BREAD 


Fish, cassava, and cocoanuts are the staple food of the Carib. 
Mollusks, crabs, turtles, manatee, deer, peccary, iguanas, birds, 
and other small game help to vary their table. Corn (maize) and 
other cereals are, as was the case among the Island Carib, only 
sparsely cultivated. As a matter of fact, corn had been introduced 
into the West Indies as a food plant only shortly before the dis- 
covery. Bananas and plantains do not form such an important 
article of food as among the neighboring Indian tribes of the 
Mosquito coast. The ripe fruit is generally made into guréniu 
(mochilé or muchilé in local Spanish), a thick liquid similar to the 
wabul of the Miskito Indians. This food, when well prepared, is 
much appreciated by the average foreigner. The ripe fruits are 
boiled and then put into a wooden mortar (héna) of hollowed tree 


2 J. Gumilla, Historia natural, civil y geogrdfica de las Naciones situadas en las 
riveras del Rfo Orinoco (Barcelona, 1791), 2: 237. 
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trunk; with the aid of the wooden pestle (auruwa), 10 feet in 
length and as thick as an arm, they are thoroughly mashed, 
cocoanut milk is added little by little, and the whole is well mixed. 

But the main food of the Carib is the cassava bread which is 
prepared by a laborious method from the poisonous root of the 
cassava (Manihot manihot). Davies in his History of the Caribby 
Islands, 287, relates the legend of the introduction of this national 
food plant, by a man in white descending from heaven, which 
recalls the Quetzalcouatl myths of Mexico. 

First the root of the manihot is peeled and washed, then grated 
by means of a curious implement (ég7), which consists of a wooden 
board one inch thick and about 40” by 20”, on the slightly concave 
surface of which small particles of hard rock (granite) have been 
driven in. The making of such a grating board requires con- 
siderable patience and is the work of the old women. At first many 
holes are made on the concave side of the board by driving a short 
nail into it with a hammer. Then small, sharp splinters of rock 
are driven half way into these holes, thus producing a sharp uneven 
surface. This utensil has now entirely disappeared from St. 
Vincent, where it has been replaced by the grater of foreign manu- 
facture, but it is still in use in large areas of South America. 
A grating board of similar shape and construction but considerably 
smaller is used by the Carib women to grate cocoanuts. 

In grating the cassava the neighbors generally assist and one 
may frequently see in their houses four to six women stooping 
each over her native grater, which all rest in one large oblong 
trough, 5 feet long, 2 feet broad, and about 6 inches high. This 
work is almost invariably accompanied by song, and one of the 
women, from time to time, with a tubercle in each hand, beats 
the rhythm on the board. 

The grated cassava contains much juice, which is squeezed 
out in a curious “wicker woven’’ cylinder-shaped press (ragum, 
riguma). This is a very elastic basketry tube, of about 10 feet 
in length and 4 inches in diameter, known among the Ladinos 
by the name culebra (snake), and among the English by the 
Miskito name waula (boa). 
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After being filled with the grated root this press becomes 
considerably shorter and thicker. It is then hung with one ex- 
tremity to the roof, and to the lower end heavy weights are 
attached. Frequently a strong pole is put through the loop at 
the lower extremity and one or two of the women sit on it in order 
to increase the pressure. The press then increases in length and 
becomes thinner, and by the contracting pressure the juice is 
forced out and collected in a trough placed under it. This style 
of cassava press is also found among the Carib of Dominica and 
in large areas of South America. It is also made use of by the 
Negroes of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) and occasionally by those 
of Trinidad. In some parts of the West Indies and South America 
it is known by the name “‘matapie.”’ 

The juice is the poisonous part of the cassava root and it is 
used by the Carib in cooking as a sauce. Its poisonous qualities 
are expelled by heat; it has to be heated twice a day, and in this 
manner will keep for over a week. The fish are generally cooked 
in this cassava juice, but occasionally they fry them in cocoanut 
oil. Among the English-speaking population of some of the Lesser 
Antilles this sauce is called “‘cassareep” and it is the basis of the 
famous dish known as pepperpot. The Central American Carib 
call it “duméri,” which name the Ladinos of Trujillo have cor- 
rupted into tumaleé. 

After the grated root is freed from all the juice, it is passed 
through a circular sieve, about 3 feet in diameter, in order to 
separate the fibres and particles of the root. The sieve is made of 
the same material as the cassava press, pack-baskets, traveling- 
baskets, etc., and is known among the Carib of Central America 
by the name “hibisi” and in St. Vincent dsibidi (from English 
sieve). A similar sieve, only much smaller, is used for separating 
the cocoanut milk from the fleshy particles. 

The part passing through the sieve is used in the making of 
the famous cassava bread, which is baked on flat, round iron 
griddles (budéri in Carib, “comal’’ in Spanish), 2 to 4 feet in diameter 
and 1/2 inch in thickness, of English manufacture. The bread is 
made nearly the same size as the griddle; after taking it off the fire 
it is generally exposed to the rays of the sun for a short time. 
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Two kinds of bread are made. The thinner one is called locally 
“cassava wafer” or “bammy” (cazabe in Spanish, aréba in Carib), 
and sells for two reales (about 124 cents U. S.). It is stored in 
flour barrels and, if kept in a dry place, this bread will not spoil 
for several months, but to the European it tastes best while still 
fresh. It is very white, has very little taste, is extremely hard, 
and is therefore dipped in hot liquid food when eaten. 

The other kind of bread is about twice as thick and somewhat 
acid in taste. It is the better of the two, and can be bought for 
four reales (about 25 cents U.S.), but the Carib do not like to sell 
it and prefer to keep it for themselves. It is called “marimariti” 
in their language, “king cassava” in English and marote in Spanish. 
It will keep only a few days, and is generally eaten in soup. As 
soon as taken off the griddle it is generally placed between the 
large bijagua leaves (Calathea insignis) in order to improve the 
taste and render it hard. 

The coarser part of the pressed cassava, which fails to pass the 
sieve, is also baked on the griddle, but it is not eaten and serves 
for the preparation of an intoxicating drink, the cassava beer. 
For this purpose it is broken in small pieces and put into a mortar 
or a large gourd, warm water is added, also a small quantity of 
grated sweet-potato in order to assist fermentation. It can be 
made very strong and intoxicating, but it is generally taken in a 
harmless state as a fresco. It is called “hiyd’’ in Central America; 
to the Carib of the Lesser Antilles and parts of South America it 
was known as “piwarri.” 


OTHER OccuPATIONS; INDUSTRY 


The Carib are very industrious and sell fowls, eggs, ground 
provisions, fruits, cassava starch, cassava bread, arrowroot starch, 
cocoanut oil, firewood, etc., to the Ladinos and foreigners of eastern 
Central America. They are expert boat-makers and carpenters. 
In former days mahogany-cutting in Honduras was done almost 
exclusively by Carib labor. They also used to travel to the log- 
wood and mahogany camps of British Honduras, where they 
worked about three to six months every year. Since the establish- 
ing of the banana companies on the north coast of Honduras they 
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do not need to leave their country any longer, but find plenty of 
work at home; the loading and unloading of the banana steamers 
is generally done by Carib labor. 

Much of their work is still done on a communal basis, as, for 
instance, the building of a house, when the inhabitants of a whole 
village will join hands. The women bring the mud and make the 
floor; they also construct the roof, for which manaca, the leaves 
of the cohune palm (Aftalea cohune), are universally used. The 
remainder of the work is done by the men. The owner of the house 
has to furnish plenty of food and drink, and the work is accom- 
panied by song and merrymaking. 

The Island Carib used to make good and highly ornamented 
pottery, also to spin and weave cotton, but these arts have been 
entirely lost among their descendants in Central America. For- 
merly they made strong hammocks from the fibre of the pita 
(silkgrass) but now they buy cloth hammocks, and the fine thread 
of that plant is nowadays only used to make fish-lines and to 
repair shoes. From different kinds of swamp-grass they make 
mats of poor quality (nad, nadé). 

From the split stem of a climbing palm which they call gaunwere 
(Spanish “balaigre,”’ English “basketweed”) they make several 
articles of very good quality, as for instance traveling-baskets, 
pack-baskets, cassava sieves, cocoanut sieves and cassava presses. 
Only the elder men are able to make these. 

The traveling-baskets, commonly called ‘‘Carib baskets’ or 
““pattaquis” locally (yamédi in Carib, petaca in Spanish), are 
waterproof and are in fact double baskets, one within another, 
being separated by a lining of bijagua leaves (Calathea insignis). 
They take the place of trunks, suitcases, and wardrobes; they 
are oblong in shape, provided with a cover, and are made in differ- 
ent sizes. This same style is also found in St. Vincent. 

When carrying a heavy load the women make use of the pack- 
basket (gédaure or gadaure, corrupted by the Ladinos into cataure), 
an implement still found in the island of Dominica also. The men 
never make use of it; as a matter of fact, they seldom carry 
heavy loads on their backs, and frequently have I seen a poor 
woman returning from the plantation staggering under a heavy 
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load, while her husband was following with his shotgun and 
salveca. The latter is a sort of hunting-bag made of canvas, and 
painted to render it waterproof, wherein the men put their lunch, 
pipe, tobacco, powder, caps, matches, etc., when traveling or 
going to work. 

The Carib are very expert in the handling of canoes and small 
sailing vessels. They do not steer by the compass and do not 
venture on the high sea, but confine themselves to coastal travel, 
whereby the stars and the mountain peaks situated inland serve 
as guides. The women do not go to sea alone, but they assist their 
husbands in the propelling of their craft. They were, as seamen, 
even excelled by their ancestors from the Lesser Antilles, for 
the latter covered much greater distances and ventured out on 
the high seas. A significant passage in the Maya chronicles states 
that long before the coming of the Spaniards naked man-eating 
savages visited Yucatan in sailing-boats. It is very probable that 
the people in question were the Island Carib, for in the whole of 
America the use of the sail was known only to them and the Maya. 
According to Oviedo these sails were made of cotton, which they 
knew how to spin and weave, but with their descendants in Central 
America this has become a lost art. 

The Carib are rather inoffensive people and very law-abiding 
except for smuggling, for this is one of their favorite occupations. 
On account of the sparse population of the long coast line of 
Honduras and the physical topography of the country, they are 
very rarely caught. When having contraband goods on board 
their canoe, they travel by night, as they know the coast well. 
Upon sight of a revenue cutter they enter the mouth of a river or 
a lagoon, where they hide until the danger is past. When pursued, 
they will hide the merchandise among the dense vegetation and 
carry the canoe for some distance through the bush without 
leaving a conspicuous trail behind. Should they be very hard 
pressed, they will abandon the boat with everything in it and 
make their escape, while the authorities will have to be satisfied 
with the spoils, for no Carib will betray another. 

In Honduras the Carib are subject to military service and form 
a large percentage of the soldiers stationed in the coastal towns 
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of the Atlantic side. They are not compelled to serve in the in- 
terior of the republic, where, needless to say, they would not 
feel at home among a different population. They make very gay 
soldiers, but are considered unreliable, will not submit to rigid 
discipline, and their fighting qualities compare very unfavorably 
with those of the Ladinos. 

Their first engagement on Central American soil took place 
in 1812 in Nicaragua, to which country a number of them were 
despatched from Honduras as part of the Olancho ba‘allion, in 
order to suppress the revolutionary outbreak in Leén, which was 
the first serious movement in Central America against the mother 
country. 

The Carib do not engage much in hunting, and compaved with 
the Ladinos they act rather awkwardly in the bush. Their prin- 
cipal game is deer, which are found often within close distance 
from the seashore. The bow is entirely unknown today, but with 
their forefathers it was the chief weapon in hunting, fishing, and 
warfare. For this latter purpose the Island Carib used a vegetable 
poison in connection with the arrow. 

For their non-vegetarian food the Carib are dependent almost 
entirely upon the sea and the adjacent lagoons. Most of the fish 
are caught by means of the net, of which they use different kinds 
made of imported twines. Long-handled harpoons are also used 
in fishing, as well as hook and fishpot. The latter occurs in two 
different shapes, one for the sea and the other one for the rivers 
and lagoons. The former kind is made of split wild cane, the latter 
of guiscoyol,a spiny palm (Bactris horrida). Manatees are caught 
with the harpoon and are considered very good eating. To the 
Island Carib, however, this mammal was taboo, and an amusing 
incident is related by de Poincy of a Frenchman who had served 
manatee to his Carib guest. 


RELIGION, SUPERSTITION, SORCERERS 


The Carib adhere to the Catholic faith, of which they have 
accepted only the outward forms; in reality they still practice 
many superstitious rites of their forefathers. In British Honduras 
many of them have been converted to Protestantism. 
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The belief in “Obeah” has been introduced by the Negroes 
from British Honduras, where several celebrated “obeah men” 
are living. 

The Carib are feared as sorcerers and poison doctors by the 
ignorant Ladinos, who believe that they are able to kill their 
enemies with the aid of the sontin (said to be a corruption of the 
English word “something’’). This sontin consists of a piece of 
vine which the Carib lay upon the road over which their enemy 
has to travel; it develops into a poisonous snake and attacks the 
latter upon his approach. 

They are also supposed to be acquainted with the use of 
camotillo, a vegetable poison, which will cause a lingering illness 
and finally the death of the intended victim. 

A kind of “love medicine” in the shape of a white powder, 
known as “tempting powder” is obtained by the Carib in Belize, 
where it is sold by an old African. The young men believe that 
with its aid they can conquer the heart of any woman. They 
generally put a little of it on their handkerchief and let the person 
they love smell it, after which they claim that the latter will be 
unable to resist them. The Carib claim that this same powder is 
also used in taming wild animals and that it can be bought only 
under that pretext. 

For the curing of certain lingering diseases the following 
method is employed by their doctor. The sick person is taken to a 
gumbolimbo tree (Bursera gummifera L.), his foot placed against 
the stem and then an incision made into the bark around the 
foot. The bark is then taken off so that the impression of the foot 
remains upon the stem. If the sick person carries out the doctor’s 
instructions, his recovery will keep pace with the growth of the 
bark of the tree: when the space is entirely recovered with bark, 
he will also be completely cured. 

The diye, or dugumaster as the English-speaking Negroes call 
him, is held in great esteem by the Carib. He cures the sick who 
suffer from some mysterious illness and are unable to obtain relief 
from the use of the medicines administered by their native doctor. 
He is also the medium through which communications with the 
spirits of the dead (gaébida) may take place. When a biiye dies his 
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spirit will enter the body of the one destined to be his successor. 
This latter will at such time meet with an accident or fall sick or 
act like a madman and have visions; the g#bida will then inform 
him that he has been chosen by them as a bdiiye. He must not 
refuse lest they kill him. He prepares himself for his new ordeal 
by keeping wakes, by abstinence from sexual intercourse and 
certain foodstuffs, etc. 

Disease, according to the Carib, is caused by the méfya (demon, 
devil, evil spirit); in fact any undesirable happening may be 
attributed to him. Only the gibida are able to counteract his evil 
influence and they can be approached only with the aid of the 
biuye. If a Carib is ill, for instance, the diye will find out from the 
spirits of the departed relations of the sick person what has to 
be done in order to drive the méfya away. Sometimes they will 
say that a mass read for the reposal of their souls will do. Fre- 
quently they demand that their relations make them a chugi, 
which consists of an offering of their favorite food and drink. 
This is then placed upon a low four-legged table, made from 
plaited palm leaves or the midrib of bijagua leaves, which is used 
only for this purpose. This food and drink are kept one day in 
the room adjoining the one of the sick person and then thrown 
into the sea, as the gs#bida are supposed to have by that time 
consumed all the nourishment contained therein. 


Ducu 


Should, however, the condition of the sick man not improve, the 
wrath of the gabida can only be overcome by the celebration of 
a dégé or dugt, a festival lasting three days and three nights 
without interruption. It is known among the Ladinos by the 
name Baile Mafya (dance of the mafya) and it is celebrated in a 
house specially erected for this purpose, and called by the Carib 
liban (dugu house) or gaytinari. Formerly the Honduranean 
authorities had forbidden this festival, but the Carib celebrated 
it just the same in all secrecy in villages where no Ladinos were 
living or even disguised them so that the casual onlooker could 
not distinguish it from an ordinary dance. Later permission was 
granted by obtaining a license against the payment of a sum of 
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money varying in the different municipalities from 50.00 to 
200.00 pesos silver (the silver peso is worth about 50 cents 
U. S.). Great preparations are made for this festival and 
hogs, cattle, chickens, etc., are killed in order to supply the 
guests with food. 

The following description applies to a dég#, which was held in 
December, 1920, at Lim6én, 2 large Carib settlement on the north 
coast of Honduras, about 15 miles east of the mouth of the Aguén 
river. A young Carib who had been working for the Tela railroad 
company had become entirely paralyzed and after having re- 
mained several weeks in the hospital of the company at Tela, his 
relations decided to bring him home and consult the biye. The 
latter, after having conferred with the gabida, stated that only 
a dégu could save him from death. Three weeks after the celebra- 
tion of the festival I saw him again at Limén; he was then able 
to move around with the aid of crutches and everybody in the 
village ascribed this cure to the effects of the dégu, by which the 
mafya had been expelled from him. Many of the more intelligent ° 
Carib call this festival a lot of nonsense, but with the exception 
of one single family all the inhabitants of Limén took part in it. 
Some of the latter told me that they had done so only in order 
to please their relations or to rejoice and have a good time. 

The house, in which the festival took place, consisted of one 
single apartment, at one corner of which lay the sick man. At the 
center was placed what appeared to be a small pile of earth, 
the lanigi dégu (heart of the dugu), over which was spread a small 
mat (lidau). The latter was made of the plaited strips of the 
balaigre (gaunwere) plant, from which they also make their pack- 
baskets, traveling-baskets, cassava presses and sieves. Around 
these were placed several large vessels containing hiyé (an in- 
toxicating drink prepared from the coarse cassava bread), and 
every male guest deposited a bottle of rum or whisky there also. 
Every one, male as well as female, had the face smeared with 
arnotto, the red dye of the Bixa orellana, or with lampblack, and 
brought along from home a rooster which was carried in one hand 
during the dances. The dancers formed several circles, which 
revolved in different directions around the lanigi dégu. In each 
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circle men and women alternated with each other. They did not 
join hands, but imitated the gait of wild animals, and performed 
all kinds of grotesque movements, which, as the influence of the 
intoxicating beverages was felt, became rather immoral and very 
shocking to a stranger. 

At daybreak of the second day the roosters, which the dancers 
carried in their hands, were killed. Together with a large assort- 
ment of other articles of food, they were then cooked and after- 
ward placed in dishes on a long table. This is for the gubida and 
every family prepares the favorite dishes of their departed ones. 
None of the people partake of this spirit food, and on the evening 
of the third day, when the gibida are supposed to have consumed 
all the nourishing matter in it, it is thrown into the sea. The diye, 
to the sound of gourd rattles he carries in his hands, leads this 
procession to the seashore, and in the presence of all the guests 
throws the food into the water. 

Every evening there is an intermission of about half an hour, 
when everybody, except the bdiiye, leaves the house. The lights 
are extinguished and he will then communicate with the spirits, 
whom he asks if they are pleased with the offerings presented to 
them, but the gzbida are never satisfied until the third evening, 
when they promise to expel the méfya. After the intermission 
of the last evening during the festival at Limén, one of the female 
relatives of the sick person took a large red cloth, which she 
wrapped around herself and went through a series of grotesque 
movements and convulsions of the body. I was told that this was 
the expression of thanks to the spirits for having promised to 
expel the evil from her sick relative. 

I asked several elderly Carib, including the diye, to explain 
to me the meaning of the pile of earth in the center of the build- 
ing, but they did not know or were unwilling to tell me. They 
merely stated that their ancestors celebrated their festival of the 
dead in this manner. One of the old men told me that the voice 
of the guébida, which is intelligible only to the biéye, emanates 
from this spot. I have been told that in olden times the Carib 
used to sacrifice a child at the dégu#, the heart of which was buried 
in the house of the festival. Perhaps this pile of ground, which 
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they called lanigi dégu (heart of the dugu), contained in former 
times the heart of the sacrificed child. 

In an adjoining house a number of hammocks had been 
fastened where the men sat part of the time, but they did not 
use them to sleep in. As a matter of fact, none of the guests 
seemed to have had any sleep at all during the three days and 
nights the festival lasted. In this same house was kept a boy of 
about four years, entirely naked, who had the whole body smeared 
with the red arnotto dye. He was treated somewhat like an idol, 
hiyi was offered continually to him, and he remained totally 
drunk during the whole festival. I was unable to ascertain what 
this boy represented in the dégz, for the Carib only very reluc- 
tantly answered my questions regarding him, and stated that they 
were only following the customs of their forefathers. It may be 
this is the child whose heart was supposed to be buried in the 
center of the house, and that, human sacrifice not being permitted 
any longer, they placed a mat above this burial place, so that the 
miéfya or the gubida should not be able to find out that there was 
nothing contained therein. It is, however, rather significant that 
the little boy in question died a few days after the dégu, but his 
death may have been caused by the excessive consumption of hiyii. 


MERTZIG, 
LUXEMBURG 


SUN WORSHIP IN THE SOUTHEAST 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


XPLORERS of our Mississippi valley mounds who may 
chance upon what seem to be altars and traces of sacrifices 
in connection with them, or in fact any suggestions of cere- 
monies in which fire has played a part, or those who find proble- 
matical wheel- or star-shaped designs, are wont to explain them 
as indications of ‘sun worship,” but, except for citations of the 
Natchez, scant effort has been expended in the attempt to prove 
the existence of solar worship in the region concerned. As some 
of the mounds of this area were undoubtedly the work of tribes 
still living in the Gulf region when Europeans began their settle- 
ments, testimony regarding solar worship among them should 
be of considerable value to archaeologists. To such students, no 
less than to ethnologists, it is hoped that the subjoined notes 
regarding various Southeastern tribes will be of interest. 
Natchez.—The sun worship of the Natchez is fairly well known. 
The culture hero of this tribe was supposed to have come from 
the sun and, after organizing the Natchez state, to have entered, 
or turned into, a stone which was carefully preserved in the 
temple where also a fire was kept burning perpetually. The rulers 
of the Natchez and of each of its towns were drawn from a caste 
called Suns descended from the culture hero in the female line, 
and when they died the bones of at least the principal among 
them were laid away in the national temple. The Natchez state 
was thus to all intents and purposes a solar theocracy. The 
beliefs and religious institutions of the Taensa, a tribe living some 
miles north of the Natchez, were practically identical. The same 
was probably true of the Avoyel living a short distance west. It 
should be added that the Natchez claimed they formerly extended 
much farther up the Mississippi river, and indeed the De Soto 
narratives make it evident that tribes of the same connection 
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occupied a wider area than when discovered by the French a 
hundred and fifty years later." 


Yuchi.—The people of this tribe called themselves Tsoyahé, 
“Offspring of the Sun,” and the sun was undoubtedly their chief 
deity. Their origin is traced by themselves to a man called Tsd 
(“Sun”) who came from the sky and instructed them in their 
characteristic ceremonies, the square ground which he designed 
for them deriving its pattern from that in the world above. 
According to one of the myths recorded by Speck, the culture 
hero arose from a drop of menstrual blood of the female solar 
deity. According to another, his mother was the moon and the 
sun was considered his father.2, The dominance of the solar ele- 
ment in Yuchi belief is sufficiently evident, and it becomes of 
particular importance to the archaeologist when we remember 
that Yuchi origins may be traced historically as far north as 
Cumberland river.’ It is probable that the tribe lived at one 
time on the Ohio or beyond. 

Creek.—The Creek entertained the belief in a supreme being 
called Ibofanga, “The One-above,”’ or Hisagita-immisi, ‘The 
Breath-master.”’ The word for breath is also used for “life.” 
This conception was so easily affected by teachings of the white 
missionaries that the true native attitude in regard to it is diffi- 
cult to determine. However, the following incident recorded by 
Adair is relatively free from his own rationalizings and seems to 
let us into the native conception. A Creek, having become 
intoxicated, reeled into the fire and burned himself severely, 
upon which 
he roared, foamed, and spoke the worst things against God, that their 
language could express. He upbraided him with ingratitude for having 
treated him so barbarously in return for his religious offerings, affirming 
he had always sacrificed to him the first young buck he killed in the new year; 
as in a constant manner he offered him when at home, some of the fattest 


of the meat, even when he was at short allowance, on purpose that he might 
shine upon him as a kind God. And he added, “‘now you have proved as an 


1 See B. A. E. Bull. 43: 45-273. 
? Frank G. Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians. Anthr. Publ. Univ. Mus., 
Univ. Pa., 1: 102-112, 1909. 
* B. A. E. Bull. 73: 184-190. 286-311. 
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evil spirit, by biting me so severely who was your constant devotee, and are 
a kind God to those accursed nothings (i.e., the white people), who are 
laughing at you as a rogue, and at meas a fool, I assure you, I shall renounce 
you from this time forward, and instead of making you look merry with fat 
meat, you shall appear sad with water, for spoiling the old beloved speech. 
I am a beloved warrior, and consequently I scorn to lie; you shall therefore 
immediately fly up above the clouds.’ 


The psychology here is all aboriginal and fits in with the 
Natchez belief as described above and with the reverence paid 
to the annuai busk fire by the Creek themselves. The connection 
between the ceremonial fire and the solar fire is apparent. 


Chickasaw.—In giving the anecdote just recorded, Adair had 
in mind the beliefs of the Chickasaw as well as those of the 
Creek, and he evidently observed no discrepancy between them. 
In several places he mentions Chickasaw beliefs specifically and 
in similar terms. Thus he says that they called the supreme being 
“Loak-Ishto-hoollo-Aba [Luak Ishto Holo Aba], which appears 
to signify “‘the great holy fire above,” and adds that 


he is with them the sole author of warmth, light, and of all animal and 
vegetable life.® 


Choctaw.—The aboriginal beliefs of this tribe are difficult to 
isolate, but the following from Allen Wright is quite conclusive, 
partly from its non-Christian character, and partly from its 
agreement with the ideas of the neighboring tribes already des- 
cribed. 


That the Choctaws anciently regarded the sun as a deity, is probable for 
several reasons. 1. To the sun was ascribed the power of life and death. 
He was represented as looking down upon the earth, and as long as he kept 
his flaming eye fixed on any one, that person was safe, but as soon as he turned 
away his eye, the individual died. To the sun, also, they attributed their 
success in war. An aged native has given me the form of a speech used by 
the war-leaders after returning from a successful expedition. In this they 
acknowledged that it was through the influence of Hushiahli, or the sun, 
that they were enabled to find the bright path, which led them to victory, 
and returned them in safety to their homes. 2. In ancient times, fire, as the 
most striking representation of the sun, was considered as possessing in- 
telligence, and as acting in concert with the sun. The fire and sun were 


* James Adair, History of the American Indians, 116. 
5 Thid., 19. 
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supposed to have constant intercourse with each other, and the fire acted 
the part of an informant to the sun. And it was an ancient saying of theirs, 
that if one did anything wrong in the presence of the fire, the fire would tell 
the sun of it before the offender could go ashiapa, the length of his extended 
arms. This intercourse between the fire and sun is also recognized in one of 
their war songs, which an aged man has repeated to me from memory. This 
man stated that anciently, when about to set out on a warlike expedition, 
after having performed the prescribed ceremonies, the king being seated on 
the ground and the warriors about him, the principal waiter on the king arose 
and sang the war song. In this song there is nothing of a religious nature, 
except in one stanza, in which the warriors are exhorted to rely for success 
on the Sun, and the Fire his mate... .. In speaking of [the supreme being 
they] often call him the man above. His dwelling place is regarded as being 
somewhere on high. The representation of the Choctaw is, that when the 
Creator had made the earth, and its inhabitants (the red people), and had 
given them their civil regulations, he returned to his place above, and they 
saw and heard nothing more of him.® 


Here, as well as in Adair’s reference to the Chickasaw, the 
native idea of the creative function of the principal deity may 
have been somewhat stretched, but the greater part of the concept 
is plainly aboriginal; it agrees closely with the concepts of the 
tribes already considered. 

Chitimacha.—The oldest material preserved from this tribe 
pictures a creator independent of the sun, the latter being repre- 
sented as a powerful female deity. In later times, at least, the 
sun was placed in the supreme position and is spoken of as a male 
being called Kutnahin “directly overhead.” To him some of the 
mythic heroes paid visits and it was he who gave mankind corn 
and taught the art of fishing and the practices of the doctor. But 
he also figures as “trickster.” The Atakapa called their best 
remembered deity “the one above’’ (Otsotat), but practically 
nothing has survived regarding the belief entertained concerning 
him.*® 

Caddo.—In referring to the chenesi or xenesi, the head spiritual 
functionary of the Caddo tribes, Prof. H. E. Bolton, who derives 
his information from early Spanish documents, says: 


* Allen Wright, The Missionary Herald, 24: 179-180, 1828. 
7B. A. E. Bull. 43: 356-358. 
® Gatschet’s Ms. Atakapa vocabulary. 
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the most important duty of the xinesi was to care for the fire temple near his 
house, and to consult the Coninisi, or fictitious twin boys, by means of which 
he talked with the Great Chief Above.°® 


The information is meager enough but it is in striking agreement 
with most of our other data from the Southeast. 

Cusabo.—This name is given to a group of small tribes between 
Savannah river and the Atlantic ocean. There is every reason 
to believe that they belonged to the Muskhogean linguistic 
family, the same which includes the Creek, Chickasaw, and Choc- 
taw. All of the ethnological information regarding these people 
is scanty, but what there is tends to align them with their relations 
farther west. A Carolina narrative published in 1682 says of the 
tribes of this section: 


Their religion chiefly consists in the adoration of the sun and moon.!® 


By itself this means little, but it should be connected with the 
following from Alexander Howat: 


They leok upon fire as sacred, and pay the author of it a kind of worship.” 


Timucua.—It is not as yet established what relationship 
existed between this people and the other tribes of the Gulf, but 
the Muskhogean element in their language is so pronounced as to 
make it probable that they were connected in a manner similar 
to the Natchez, representing a dialect which went back to an 
early period of Muskhogean development. They are also said in 
a general way to have been sun worshippers, but what LeMoyne 
tells us of one ceremony among them is of more value than this 
bare assertion. 


The subjects of the Chief Outina were accustomed every year, a little 
before their spring—that is, in the end of February—to take the skin of the 
largest stag they could get, keeping the horns on it; to stuff it full of all the 
choicest sorts of roots that grow among them, and to hang long wreaths or 
garlands of the best fruits on the horns, neck, and other parts of the body. 
Thus decorated, they carried it, with music and songs, to a very large and 
splendid level space, where they set it up on a very high tree, with the head 


® Bull. 30, pt. 2, art. Xinesi. 


1@ Carroll, Historical Collections in South Carolina, 2: 80. 
" Thid., 1: 69-70. 
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and breast toward the sunrise. They then offered prayers to the sun, that 
he would cause to grow on their lands good things such as those offered him. 
The chief, with his sorcerer, stands nearest the tree and offers the prayer; 
the common people, placed at a distance, make responses. Then the chief 
and all the rest, saluting the sun, depart, leaving the deer’s hide there until 
the next year. This ceremony they repeat annually." 


In this everything depends on the interpretation, but it 
deserves considerable confidence, I think, because of its agreement 
with what we have found elsewhere, and because of the similarity 
in several particulars between the Timucua and the Natchez. 


On the authority of an Indian carried off from the present 
South Carolina coast and probably from the eastern Siouan 
territories, Peter Martyr tells us that the Indians of that section 
held a belief in two deities, one ruling in the icy regions of the 
north and the other, “‘of a sweet and generous disposition,” in 
the south, though there is nothing to connect either definitely 
with the sun."* George Percy reported in 1607 that the Powhatan 
Indians were sun worshippers, but Smith does not substantiate 
him, though the being called by Strachey Ahone may have been 
of solar character." 

As we go north we still find evidences of belief in a celestial 
deity superior in some measure to other spirits, but the conception 
is not so clearly linked with the sun, except in certain parts of 
the Plains. 

A female solar deity has been mentioned in connection with the 
Yuchi and Chitimacha, and the solar deity of the Cherokee was 
also feminine, though there is no evidence that she occupied a 
dominant position. On the other hand, Mr. M. R. Harrington 
tells us that the head of the Shawnee pantheon was a female but 
does not intimate a solar connection."* Obviously the resemblance, 


12 Le Moyne, Narr., 13 (ill.), Boston, 1875. 

3 B. A. E. Bull. 73: 44. 

“4 Narratives of Early Virginia, 20,23, 1606-16" © Yew York, 1907); Wm. Strachey, 
Hist. Trav. Va., 83. 

% M.R. Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape. Indian Notes and 
Monographs, Mus. of the Am. Ind., 20, 1921. 
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in all cases except that of the Chitimacha, is causally connected 
with the close relations which once existed between the tribes in 
question, or at least between the Cherokee and Yuchi on one 
side, and the Yuchi and a part of the Shawnee on the other. 
A similar belief is of course known to prevail in other parts of 
the world. 

In the Northeast aboriginal ideas on this subject were early 
obscured by the evolution of the Great Spirit concept which seems 
to bear some such relation to primitive Indian beliefs as the words 
and accompanying conceptions of a trade language do to the 
tongues and the concepts from which they come. In either case 
it would be as erroneous to attempt to interpret them wholly 
from the white point of view as to interpret them wholly from 
the Indian point of view. Most of those ethnologists best entitled 
to speak for the beliefs of the Indians in this section are now of 
the opinion that a pre-Columbian concept is involved. The 
Gicelémii’kaong* of the Unami Delaware or Pa‘ tiimawas of the 
Munsee can be traced too far back to be treated as a European 
importation, and there is little doubt that the Matc Hawitik 
of the Menominee, the Kitshi Manidé of the Chippewa, and even 
the Kechi Niwaskw of the Abnaki have the same validity.” 
Certainly Teharonhiawagon, the major beneficent deity of the 
Iroquois, has a purely aboriginal setting.'? The same may be said 
of the Earth-maker of the Winnebago and Iowa,'* nor can we 
accept completely the Wakanda of other western Siouans or the 
Pawnee Tirawa. The Iroquois universe seems, however, to have 
been under a dual control reminding us of Zoroastrianism, while 
that of the Cherokee was in the hands of a democratically function- 
ing association of myth animals. These two last cases and the 
variations indicated elsewhere warn us not to attempt to cover 
all tribes with one formula. 


16 Tbid., 18, 19; Alanson Skinner, Medicine Ceremony of the Menomini, Iowa, and 
Wahpeton Dakota, with Notes on the Ceremony among the Ponca, Bungi Ojibwa, and 
Potawatomi Indians. In the same series; 4, 1920; B. A. E. Bull. 30, art. Abnaki. 

7 B. A. E. Bull. 30, pt. 2, art. Teharonhiawagon. 

‘8 Paul Radin, B. A. E. Ann. Rep. 37: 285-286; Skinner, op. cit., 189. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Belief in a supreme being closely associated with the sun 
and with fire is traceable among most of the tribes of the South- 
eastern cultural province. 

2. This association seems to have been much more intimate 
than in the northeastern province. 

3. Variations are discernible, particularly among the Iroquoian 
tribes, and the Cherokee appear to have been the center of an 
area in which the solar deity (or supreme being) was feminine. 

4. As the Indian tribes most assuredly known to have made 
earthworks were in the Southeast and some of them traced their 
origin to the Ohio valley, these facts are of interest to the archae- 
ologist. 

BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, (Received July 12, 1927) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Wasarncton, D. C. 
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CREMATION AND THE PRESERVATION OF THE DEAD 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


By EDWIN OLIVER JAMES 


F THE various methods adopted in the disposal of the dead, 

cremation and the preservation of the body by a process 

of mummification (evisceration and embalming) are of 
special interest inasmuch as they appear to be associated with 
particular beliefs, and are sometimes apparently a characteristic 
feature of a race or culture. It is here proposed to examine these 
rites as they are known to have occurred in North America in the 
hope that some light may be thrown upon their significance and 
relationships. 


PRESERVATION 


Evisceration.—While evidence of attempts to preserve the 
bodies of the dead is forthcoming from most regions in North 
America, it does not seem that the methods employed were at all 
elaborate. Nevertheless, it has been stated that the Maya placed 
the internal organs of a corpse in jars called bacubs, after the four 
genii Kan, Muluc, Ix, and Cauac, who were supposed to be the 
upholders of the heavens in the four quarters of the sky.! The 
dead are also alleged to have been embalmed at Yucatan, the 
priests taking out the entrails, and placing them in large amphorae, 
ornamented sometimes with human and sometimes with animal 
heads.? Similarly Captain John Smith during his visit to Virginia 
in the seventeenth century observed that the Algonquian tribes 
constituting the Powhatan confederacy, 


bowelled the bodies of their kings, dryed them upon hurdles till they bee 
verie dry, and so about the most of their jointes and necke they hang brace- 
lets or chaines of copper, pearle, and such like, as they use to weare; theire 
inwards they stuffe with copper beads and couer with a skin, hatchets and 
such trash. Then lappe they them very carefully in white skins, and so rowle 
them in mats for their winding sheetes. And in the tombe, which is an arch 


* H. de Charency, Le Mythe de Votan (Alencon, 1871), 39. 
2 de Nadaillac, Prehistoric America, 302, 1885. 
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made of mats they lay them orderly. What remaineth of this kinde of wealth 
their kings haue, they set at their feet in baskets.’ 

In John White’s drawing of the tomb encountered on the coast 
of North Carolina during Sir Walter Raleigh’s second expedition 
(1585), now preserved in the British Museum, the legend states 
that “chiefe personages” had 

their flesh clene taken of from the bones save the skynn and heare of theire 
heads, wch flesh is dried and enfolded in matts laide at theire feete, their 
bones also being made dry ar covered with deare skynns not altering their 
forme or proportion. 

According to Beverley, the skin was flayed off the bodies of 
kings in Virginia. The flesh was then removed from the bones 
leaving the sinews fastened to them. The bones having been dried 
in the sun were put into the skin again, and the empty places 
filled with fine white sand. After this the skin (which in the first 
instance had been slit down the back) was sewed up, with the 
result that the body presented its natural appearance. To prevent 
the skin from shrinking or corrupting, it was oiled. The removed 
flesh was thoroughly dried and sewed up in a basket and set at 
the feet of the corpse.‘ 

Again, at the northwestern extremity of the continent, along 
the Alaskan coast, an elaborate system of mummification pre- 
vailed in recent times consisting of the evisceration of the body, 
evidently through the pelvis, and its subsequent cleansing from 
fatty matter. It was then dried and wrapped up in the form of a 
mummy-bundle except when “the prepared body was placed in 
a life-like posture, dressed and armed.’* The Aleutian islanders 
embalmed the bodies of the men with dried moss and grass; 
buried them in their best attire, in a sitting posture, in a strong 
box, with their darts and instruments; and decorated the tomb 
with various colored mats, embroidery and paintings. The 
mummified remains of a chief named Karkhayahouchak and his 
relatives were found by Captain Henning in a cave in the island of 


3 John Smith, Works 1608-1631 (English Scholars’ Library. Ed. E. Arber. No. 
16), 75, 1884. 

*R. Beverley, History of Virginia, 185, 1772. 

* Contributions to North American Ethnology, 1: 90 f., 1887. 
* Billing’s Expedition, 161, 1802. 
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Kagamale. The body of the chief was covered with the fine skin of 
the sea-otter, always a mark of distinction in Aleut interment, 
and the whole was enclosed in a basket-like structure covered 
with a fish-net made of the sinews of the sea-lion, and a bird-net. 
With the body there appeared to be some bulky articles, and 
such things as wooden vessels, dark green stones used for tanning 
skins, locks of hair, etc., were doubled up with the mummified 
remains.’ In former days chiefs were eviscerated among the 
Tsimshian and the body filled with cedar to preserve it,* but the 
elaborate methods of mummification practised by the Aleut and 
Kadiak appear to represent a diffusion from Asia rather than a 
development of the Tsimshian attempts at preservation. Thus 
the Ainu removed the entrails through the anus just as the Aleut 
apparently eviscerated through the pelvis without cutting the 
tissues of the mummy. Both seem to have dried the body in 
the sun.°® 

Embalmment.—After the death of an Aztec king, old men, set 
apart for the purpose, washed the body with aromatic water chiefly 
extracted from trefoil. Sometimes the intestines were removed 
and replaced by aromatic substances, but the method does not 
appear to have been very complete, and it may have been intended 
only to serve while the body lay in state, for no remains of mum- 
mies have been found. The art was an ancient one, however, dat- 
ing perhaps from the Toltec, yet generally known and practised 
throughout the whole country. After the body had been embalmed 
and sprinkled with water, a red dog belonging to the deceased 
was killed, and both the dog and its master were burned together 
with various articles of personal property, including slaves. 
The ashes were collected and placed in a vase or stone coffer, 
in association with the dead man’s lip-plug to serve as a “heart,” 
and buried in a grave lined with stone and lime.’® In Michoacan 
at the death of a chief the corpse was washed with “sweet waters” 
and covered with a fine linen garment; deerskin shoes were placed 


7 Dall, Smithsonian Contributions, 31, 84 ff., 1878. 

® Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 337 n. 

® Dall, op. cit., 84, 89,90. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnol., 5: 13, 34, 1881. 
#0 Bancroft, Native Races, 2: 603 f. 
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on his feet, and bells of gold and other ornaments about his 
ankles and wrists and neck. From his lip a sacred emerald was 
suspended. Thus arrayed, the body was laid upon a large bier 
with bow and arrows, and seven women of good family, after they 
had been washed, and their faces painted yellow, were sacrificed." 
The Congaree Indians of South Carolina, as soon as death 
occurs, 
lay the corpse upon a piece of bark in the sun, seasoning or embalming it 
with a small root beaten to powder, which looks as red vermilion; the same 
is mixed with bear’s oil, to beautify the hair. After the carcass has laid a 
day or two in the sun, they remove it and lay it upon crotches cut on purpose 
for the support thereof from the earth, then they anoint it all over with the 
prementioned ingredients of the powder of this root, and bear’s oil. When it 
is done, they cover it over very exactly with the bark of the pine or cypress 
tree, to prevent any rain to fall upon it, sweeping the ground very clean 
all about it. 
Thus it is left till “the flesh grows mellow, and will clean cleave 
from the bone,” when they 
get it off and burn it, making the bones very clean, and then anoint them 
with the ingredients aforesaid, wrapping up the skull (very carefully) in a 
cloth, artificially woven of possum’s hair. The bones they carefully preserve 
in a wooden box, every year oiling and cleansing them. By these means they 
preserve them for many ages, that you may see an Indian in possession of the 
bones of his grandfather, or some of his relatives of a longer antiquity.” 
Mummy-bundles.—In the Mexican plateau and elsewhere the 
corpse was sometimes bound up in a bundle in the contracted 
position and secured by a network of ropes. To this a false head 
and mask were fixed, and the whole decorated with sacred designs. 
A native picture of a mummy-bundle of a warrior is represented 
in Codex Magliabecchiano (sheet 60) in the Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Florence, showing the swathed figure standing upright like the 
dead Osiris in the Egyptian paintings. On the head is a band 
with a plate of turquoise-mosaic, blue ear and nose plugs, and 
the shoulder-band of paper. The hair is decorated with cotton- 
tails, and feathers and a banner of the Aztec god, Uitzilopochtli, 
also adorn the head. Beside it is a blue hairless dog, and in the 
front the gifts to be presented to Mictlantecutli, the god of 


1 Gomara, The Conquest of New Spain, 386 ff., 1578. 
2 Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, 4: 156 f., 1860. 
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the underworld. Associated with these is a symbol not unlike 
the tat sign buried with Egyptian mummies, but possibly it 
represents another bundle. The severed head of a woman dying 
in childbirth or of a wizard is also appended." In another painting 
a mummy-bundle is shown enclosed in a cotton cloth fastened 
with ropes. The corpse is clothed in a mantle of the dead, the 
head being surmounted by the cotton-ball sign of the gods of the 
underworld, while the banner of Uitzilopochtli rises from the 
back. In front is the symbol shown in the former design. Similar 
bundles are illustrated in varying degrees of formation in the 
Codex Borbonicus (sheet 28), and in the Sahagun MS. in the 
Biblioteca del Palacio, Madrid, while the Maya symbol of the so- 
called “Heavenly Shield” seemsto containtwo mummy-bundles on 
either side of the central figure."* That the Maya were acquainted 
with this method of preservation is suggested in the Popul Vuh, 
the sacred book of the Quiche of Guatemala, where the bodies of 
the first men are said to have been marvellously placed in a 
bundle known as the “majesty enveloped.’ If this legend has any 
historical significance, it would seem that mummification was 
connected with the “dawn” period in Guatemala since the Quiché 
leaders before they became mummies sang the song with which 
they greeted the Sun on its first appearance. The rising of the sun, 
awaited alike by Quiche and Aztec, was associated with the “dawn 
of the administration of society,’ and this, according to Joyce, 
is connected with the adoption of the solar calendar,'* which seems 
to have had its origin among the Maya. If mummification was 
practised by the early Maya in Guatemala, the recurrence of the 
custom in the Mexican valley and Michoachan coincides with 
that of the myth of the immigrant Nahua tribes awaiting the 
dawn at Teotihuacan. 


8 Duc de Loubat, Codex Magliabecchiano, 13:3. (Rome 1904). Cf. Z. Nuttall, 
The Book of the Life of the Ancient Mexicans, 54 ff., 1903. 

“ E. Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur amerikanischen Sprach- und Alter- 
thumskunde, 2: 451, 1904. Brinton, Mayan Hieroglyphics, 107 f., 1895. 

%® Brasseur de Bourbourg, Popul Vuh, 195 ff., 1861. Cf. Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages, tom. 99: 179, 1843. 

* Mexican Archaeology, 362. 
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A survival of the preservation of the body in the form of 
a mummy-bundle may perhaps be detected in the custom that 
prevailed in the neighbourhood of Clear lake, California, of 
doubling up the corpse and wrapping it into a ball with grass ropes, 
skin, mats and the like, strings of shell-money being added in the 
case of the wealthy.'’ Since the Alaskan mummies were clothed 
and doubled up in this manner, these Californian examples may 
represent a survival of the practice of preservation in the form 
of bundles. In the Southwestern region, at the Mesa Verde ruins, 
San Juan, between the ruins and the cliff the body of a child in a 
partly mummified condition was found at the foot of a wall. The 
corpse had been shrouded, in the flexed position, in a cloth made of 
cords wrapped in feathers. Near by was the grave of an adult in 
a similar state of preservation, wrapped in a kind of mat made of 
osiers tied together by long cords of yucca. Over the head a 
bowl was placed. To the north of this, a completely mummified 
body was discovered, with the head covered with a skin cap and 
the feet with mocassins, the corpse being wrapped in a net of 
cords held together with strands of yucca leaf, and wound with 
strips of hide. Under the mummy lay a mat of withes, while below 
the head was a block of wood. A similar mat had been spread over 
the body. In front of the head stood a well-preserved basket 
half full of maize meal, and beside it lay a small ladle or spoon."* 
The mummification of these remains was undoubtedly the 
result of the interments having been made in the dry soil, but 
the care bestowed upon the arrangement of the graves, and the 
covering of the bodies suggest that the conception of immortality 
was connected with the preservation of the mortal remains. 

Desiccation.—A considerable number of natural mummies 
have been recorded in the Southwest area. In the Basket-Maker 
caves of northeastern Arizona the bodies were sometimes wrapped 
in blankets and woven cloths in the contracted position and strung 
together in the form of mummy-bundles'® resembling those de- 


% Contributions to North American Ethnology, 3: 226, 236, 1877. Bancroft, 
Native Races, 1: 359. 

18 Nordenskiold, The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, 38 ff., 1893. 

1 Pepper, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. Annual, 2, Nos. 4, 9, 1902. Guernsey and 
Kidder, Papers Peabody Mus., 8: 13 ff., 19 f., 1921. 
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picted in the Mexican Mss., while at Kinboko in the Kayenta 
district they were encased in masses of hardened adobe indicating 
that they had been packed into the cists at the time of interment.** 
In the Lower Mimbres valley in southern New Mexico (where at 
present no evidence of a pre-Pueblo or earlier culture has yet been 
found) the skeletons were tightly packed in red clay, each one 
resting separate and alone, with large perforated dishes placed 
over the faces." Desiccated remains have been discovered in a cave 
in the Rio Norzas valley, Durango,” and in Cave valley, Tara- 
humare, the saltpetre caves have been used extensively for burial, 
the bodies found therein having been desiccated intact, with the 
skin on most of them almost unbroken, and adorned with anklets, 
shell ornaments, and bracelets of beautifully plaited straw. Next 
to the skin was a coarse cotton cloth, between the legs a large 
wad of cotton (sometimes dyed red or indigo) with the feathers of 
the turkey, the large woodpecker, and the bluejay. Near the head 
stood a large earthenware jar, and in some cases drinking gourds.* 

In the eastern states similar burials occurred in the saltpetre 
caves in Kentucky, the mummy in one instance having been 
placed in a sitting position between broad stones arranged edge- 
wise with a flat stone covering the whole. The body was enveloped 
in coarse clothes and wrapped in deer skins, the hair of which was 
shaved off. Utensils, beads, feathers, and other ornaments 
were enclosed with it in the stone coffin. In the mammoth cave 
(Kentucky) the body of a woman was in such a remarkable 
state of preservation that many of the features were discernible. 
But in none of these natural mummies was there any sign of a 
suture or incision in the abdomen indicative of the removal of 
the viscera.™ 

From this evidence it would seem that while the process 
of mummification by desiccation was purely natural, yet the fact 
that the bodies were invariably clad and ornamented with great 


* B.A.E. Bulletin 65: 83, 1919. 


2 J. Walter Fewkes, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 63: 50 f., 1914. C. L. 


Webster, Archaeology Bulletin, 3: 70, 73. 
* Proc. Anthrop, Soc. Washington, 80, 1879. 
* Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 1: 71 ff., 1903. 
* Trans. and Coll. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 1: 318 ff., 359 f., 362, 1820. 
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care, or mudded into cists, shows there had been a deliberate in- 
tention to preserve the mortal remains in order that thereby the 
immortality of the body might be secured, a notion that is inti- 
mately associated everywhere with the practice of mummification. 

In addition to natural desiccation sometimes the body was 
dried artifically by smoking it over a fire. Thus, for example, 
in Comagre, while the remains of chiefs were being embalmed, a 
slow fire of herbs was made at a distance calculated to dry it 
gradually, until only the skin and bones remained.* Similarly in 
Nicaragua a chief after death was wrapped in clothes and sus- 
pended by ropes before a fire till the body was baked to dryness; 
then, after it had been preserved for a year, it was taken to the 
market-place where it was burned in the belief that the smoke 
went “‘to the place where the dead man’s soul was.’ It is possible 
that this practice often accounts for the numerous instances of 
partial cremation in the cemeteries, and the prominent part played 
by fire in mortuary ritual. Thus in Florida, where in recent times 
the dead are said to have been clothed in rich coverings, dried 
before a fire, and placed in a niche in a cave,*’ fragments of half 
incinerated human bones were found in a mound at Cade’s 
point near Santa Fe lake in association with other skulls showing 
no signs of the action of fire.** 


CREMATION 


Partial cremation—Human bones blackened and embedded 
in masses of charcoal have been frequently found in the native 
cemeteries in British Honduras** and east of the Mississippi,*® 
some having only been scorched or scarcely touched by fire, while 
others have been entirely consumed. In a Cherokee mound at 
Chote in the valley of the Little Tennessee, skulls and other 
bones were found resting on coals and ashes. A large fire doubtless 
had been made in the centre of the circle near which the body of a 


* Bancroft, 1: 782. 

* Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol., 4: 218, 22% f., 1881. 

77 Reutter, De L’embaumement avant et apres J. Xt., 142. 

78 American Naturalist, 753, 1878. 

7° Gann, B. A. E. Bulletin 64: 127, 1918. 

* H. C. Mercer, Publ. Univ. Penn., 6: 93 ff., 1897. Cf. Bushnell, B.A.E. Bull. 
: 58 f., 1920 
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chief may have been placed.** Burnt clay sepulchres occur in 
this district, in one of which a corpse had been placed face up- 
wards and covered with mortar. On this was built a hot fire, so 
that the body became incased in an entire shield of pottery. 
The remains of part of a human skeleton, the extremities of which 
were surrounded by stones showing traces of fire and charred 
wood, were found on the New Jersey bank of Delaware river, 
below Gloucester city. It appears from the position of the inter- 
ment and the fact that the bones of the feet had been consumed, 
that a pit had been dug in which the man was placed erect, and a 
fire kindled around him.* Since no trace of the cranium has 
been discovered, it may be conjectured that it was severed from 
the body or burned in accordance with the custom known to 
have prevailed elsewhere. Thus, in Yucatan when an ancient 
Cocome king died, his head was cut off and boiled. The flesh 
was then stripped off, and the skull cut in half, on the front part 
of which an exact likeness of the deceased was moulded in some 
plastic substance.** The Pitt River Indians, in California, also 
placed the body in the ground in a standing position with the 
shoulders nearly level with the ground, and cut off the head. 
After covering up the decapitated body, a bundle of faggots was 
then laid on the grave on which the head was rested. The pile 
was fired and the head consumed to ashes.** On the Northwest 
coast the Tlingit cut off the head of a warrior killed in battle and 
erected it in a box supported by two poles over the receptacle 
which held the ashes.* 

Images of the dead.—When the body was completely reduced 
to ashes, the remains were generally preserved in some vessel 
such as an urn, and either buried in the ground (sometimes in a 
stone-lined grave), or placed in a temple or below a dwelling 


| B.A.E. Rept. 12: 379, 1894. 

% J. W. Foster, Prehistoric Races, 149 ff., 1878. Willcox, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
165 f., 1874. 

%3 E. A. Barber, American Naturalist, 630, 1878. 

* Landa, Relations des choses de Yucatan, 198. 

* Yarrow, B.A.E. Rept. 1: 151, 1881. 

* Niblack, Report of Smithsonian Institute, 354 ff., 1888. 
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house.*? In some cases, however, the ashes were transferred to 
an image of the deceased or mixed with clay and made into a 
statue,** which was treated as the surrogate of the dead man. 
Thus in Michoacan, after the corpse of a chief had been burned to 
ashes, the relics were collected and made into an image which 
was adorned with jewels and a cloak before the remains were 
finally buried,** just as the Tarascans collected the ashes of a 
chief after cremation and made them into a figure which was 
dressed in the royal garments, and set upon the throne facing 
east before it was buried in a large urn in a stone-lined grave in 
front of the temple.*® The Maya put some of the ashes of a king 
in the back of a wooden image of the deceased, covered it with the 
skin of the occiput, and set it in the temple among the idols with 
great reverence, incense being burned before it.“ 

This ritual treatment of effigies of the dead suggests that 
they were regarded as having a real connection with the body 
comparable to that accorded to portrait statues in ancient Egypt. 
Thus in Mexico, for example, the image of a dead king was dressed 
in royal insignia, and honored with addresses and presents as 
though it were the man himself, while in the same district when 
a trader died away from home, a figure of the deceased was carved 
in wood, ornamented, and after mourning ceremonies had been 
performed in conjunction with it, it was cremated and the ashes 
interred.“ The same practice was adopted after a battle. An 
effigy representing the slain was burned before the temple and 
some of the ashes scattered upon the relatives, the rest being 


37 Landa, Relations des choses de Yucatan, 32 f.; Gann, J.A.I., 106, 1905; J de 
Acosta, Historia Natural y Moral de las Yndias, 321 ff., 1590, Sevilla; Mendieta, 
Historia eclasiastica Indiana 358, 1870, Mexico; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. 
Civ., 3: 239 ff., 407 ff.; Fewkes, B. A. E. Bull. 51: 39, 1911; Records of the Past, 
9: 155, 1910; B. A. E. Rept. 22: 175, 1904; Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 63: 51, 1914; 
Hodge, Art and Archaeology, 7: 378, 1918; Mus. Amer. Ind., Heye Foundation, 
3: 54 ff., 1920; Matthews, Memoir Nat. Acad. of Sci., 6: 149; Cushing, Congrés des 
Americanistes, 171 f., 1890; Swanton, Jesup Expedition, 5:51 ff., 132 ff. 

38 Purchas, His Pilgrimage, 675; Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, 78, 218, 1904. 

%® Gomara, Conquest of New Spain, 386 f. 

“ Purchas, op. cit., 675. 

“! Landa, Relation des choses Yucatan, 198. 

“ Mendieta, Historia eclesiastica Indiana, 358. 
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buried.“ Along the Northwest coast, portrait figures have been 
found at Kitwankool, between Skeena and Nass rivers in British 
Columbia, the skill of the artist having been concentrated on the 
features and expression “to make them as lifelike as possible.” 
In one image which originally had been clothed and ornamented, 
the cremated remains of the deceased were found concealed in 
the trunk. The life-like effigy of a man who had committed 
suicide occurred in a small wooden grave-house at Kitzegukela, 
on Skeena river, completely clothed and seated on the box that 
contained the cremated remains of his body. At Aiyansh on Nass 
river, a wooden image of a chief who had been killed by the Haida, 
was exhibited and clothed at family feasts. There are traditions 
of similar statues in the neighborhood at points where men had 
died on the trail, and had been cremated. In some instances the 
hair of the departed was inserted into small holes in the head of 
these kitumghun (men of wood). 

Three large wooden posts representing human figures and 
several subordinate posts have been found at Tununuk village, 
Cape Vancouver, arranged in a row parallel to the beach, and 
across the front of the kashim or central dwelling. These were 
said to represent people who had been lost and their bodies 
never recovered. The top of each post was carved in the form of a 
human head and neck, and the one that was set up for a woman 
who had been buried by a landslide, was covered with a fur hood; 
the mouth and eyes were made of ivory, inlaid in the wood, and 
walrus tusks inserted for arms and legs.“ Each year, for five years 
succeeding the death, a new coat or cloth shirt was put on the 
figure at the Feast of the Dead and offerings made to it, and this 
custom prevailed even when the post had been erected for a 
person whose body was preserved in its grave box.“ The ceme- 
teries of the villages in this district were full of carved images 
of this sort, some of which had wooden masks representing the 
human face with inlaid ivory eyes and mouths, and votive 
offerings in abundance hanging from various parts of the body. 


“ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat., iv., 3: 239 ff., 407 ff. 
“ Amer. Anthrop., n. s., 16: 62 ff., 1914. 

“ B. A. E. Rept. 18: 317 ff., 1899. 

“Op. cit., 318. 
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The Dieguefio, formerly living in or around San Diego, 
California, at the fiesta of the images, made effigies of eagle 
feathers, matting and cloth, which were supposed to contain the 
soul of the deceased. The face of the portrait was covered with 
cloth, and the mouth was painted red outside and black within, 
the teeth being shaped in pearls. The eyes were of abalone shell, 
with the pupil of black wax. The characteristic features of the 
dead man the image represented were reproduced as closely as 
possible; bunches of eagle and of yellow-hammer feathers were 
stuck upon the shoulders, and strings of beads and other orna- 
ments disposed upon it. Around the neck was hung a net holding 
two tiny ollas to contain food and drink for the ghost on its journey 
to the spirit-world. The soul occupied it as soon as it was com- 
pleted, and when the fiesta (a ceremonial dance held every night 
for a week) was over, the image was burned together with offerings 
of blankets, clothing and other articles, in order to set free the 
soul.*? 

This ceremony is very suggestive of some vital connection 
existing between preservation and cremation since the effigy was 
made to represent the likeness of the deceased, and clearly it was 
thought to contain his soul like the portrait statue. Therefore, 
if the image was an equivalent of the real body, its having been 
burnt at the end of the rite to free the soul, forges another link 
in the chain connecting cremation with the preservation of the 
dead. All the evidence points to preservation being the earlier 
of these two methods of disposal in North America, just as 
psychologically it would seem to be the more natural and primitive 
attitude towards the body when it was supposed. to survive the 
catastrophe of death. So long as it was thought that the physical 
integument played an essential part in the continuation of the 
life of the individual beyond the grave, attempts would inevitably 
be made to preserve it. But the technical difficulties attendant 
upon the more elaborate processes of mummification would 
almost certainly react in favor of the adoption of simpler methods 
to achieve this end. Sometimes only the head was preserved or 


*? Contrib. Mus. Amer. Ind., Heye Foundation, 5: 9 ff.,1919. Cf. Amer. Anthrop., 
n. s., 7: 625f., 1905. 
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the body was dried by fire, or the corpse was tied up in a bundle 
with preservative substances, or desiccated by natural means. 
Images of the dead were also employed as substitutes for the 
mortal remains, and these were treated as the real person. To 
bring about the transformation of the image into the man, parts 
of the corpse or the ashes of the cremated body were transferred 
to it. In some cases the preservation of the bones seems to have 
been adopted instead of mummification,** and secondary burial 
may often be the result of a systematic attempt to preserve the 
actual body intact. 

The introduction of images of the dead would tend to magnify 
the importance of the spiritual entity at the expense of the body, 
till the external embodiment, be it either the remains or their 
surrogate, gradually may have lost its significance in the process 
of securing the release of the soul. Thus, in California the ashes 
of the cremated corpse were scattered in the air 


to give the disembodied spirit wings, so that it mounts up to hover for ever 
in the upper regions.*® 


This belief is obviously a development of the Senel notion of the 
soul being set free and purified by the flames of the pyre, and borne 
up in the chariots of smoke toward the sun to fly away to the 
Happy Western Land.*® Nevertheless, when the body was 
destroyed by fire the preliminary rites frequently contained 
indications of attempts at preservation having been made in 
former times, as, for example, in the Aztec custom of washing 
the corpse in aromatic waters before placing it on the pyre. In 
the third of the series of pictures depicting the Michoacan funeral 
rites in the sixteenth century Spanish Ms., Relacion de las cere- 
monios y ritos de Michoacan, the actual mummy is represented, 
swathed in rolls of cotton, being carried on the heads of four 
bearers to be consumed on a blazing fire. Similarly in a painting 
at Chichen Itza in Yucatan, the preparation of a corpse for cre- 
mation is shown with the body opened 


48 Brinton, Myths of the New World, 257, 1876. 
* Powers, Contributions to North American Ethnology, 3, 1877. 
5° Op. cit., 169 ff. 
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to extract the heart and viscera which, after being charred, are to be preserved 
in a stone urn with cinnabar, where the writer found them in 1875." 

There is therefore reason to think that mummification lay behind 
the practice of cremation. 

The origin and distribution of cremation.—If this was so, 
there should be some mechanisms to account for the transition of 
these two diametrically opposed methods of disposal. In the 
evidence before us we find cremation and preservation both 
associated with the making of images of the dead, and with the 
desiccation of the body by fire. As body and soul became sepa- 
rated by the transference of the “life” of the deceased to his 
portrait statue or its equivalent, attention would be directed 
naturally more and more away from the body, and if the corpse 
was accidentally burned in the process of desiccation, it may have 
led to, or at any rate stimulated, the practice of cremation as a 
means towards dissolution. Moreover, in the case of nomadic 
people, among whom cremation was very prevalent, practical 
considerations concerning the carrying about of the mummy 
doubtless played an important part, subconsciously if not con- 
sciously, in the elimination of the body from eschatological 
speculations. 

In Central America, Joyce has shown that cremation probably 
belonged essentially to the invading hunting tribes who introduced 
certain Mexican customs and beliefs into the Maya region.” The 
Nahua are said to have burned their chiefs so as to be able to 
carry their ashes about with them in their migrations, although 
according to Sahagun, the Chichimec originally buried their dead 
in the ground.* Interment probably was typical of the Toltec 
culture, and among the modern Maya cremation is never prac- 
tised.* There is no evidence of its occurrence at any time in 
Guatemala,® or among the Huaxtec, Mixtec or Zapotec, and in 
Yucatan it seems to have been reserved for the ruling class. 


5! Le Plongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, 138, 1896. 

® Mexican Archaeology, 103, 276. 

* Hist. Gen. 3, Book 10, 141. 

“ Tozzer, Comparative Study of Mayas and Lacondones, 49, 1907. 

5 Gordon, however, thinks that the caverns near Copan were repositories for 
cremated remains. Memoirs Peabody Museum, 1, No. 5, 1898. 
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In the Southwest area it was practised in prehistoric times on 
the Salt and Gila rivers, in southern Arizona, in the lower reaches 
of the San Francisco, and in the valley of the Little Colorado. 
It was unknown, however, apparently in southern New Mexico, 
in the Chihuahua basin, and if it occurred in the San Juan—the 
most characteristic centre of Southwestern civilization—very few 
traces of its presence have been revealed as yet. This sporadic 
distribution is suggestive of the practice having been a distinctive 
feature of a particular stock, possibly a ruling group, as in the 
Central region, that migrated into Arizona and continued its 
mortuary customs but without modifying to any extent the 
prevailing practice of the rest of the population. There is no 
evidence of the transition of preservation into cremation here, 
except perhaps in the statement of Fewkes that the bodies of 
those who were cremated at Cliff Palace were probably dried 
before they were burned. If the two methods were connected, 
this would seem to suggest that cremation was definitely estab- 
lished before those who had adopted it reached the district. The 
absence of images of the dead points to this conclusion, if, as we 
have suggested, they constitute a connecting link between the two 
customs. The other methods of disposal usually adopted for the 
more distinguished members of a community are also notably 
absent, no traces of embalming, platform burial, earth mounds, 
and except in isolated cases, of stone-lined graves having been 
found in the Southwest region. It is therefore conceivable that 
the area was inhabited for the most part by commoners, groups 
of rulers only having penetrated into certain districts such as the 
valleys of the Little Colorado, Gila and Salt rivers, where they 
retained their customary method of disposal (cremation) for a 
time, till at length the modern natives returned to the more 
general practice of interment. 

While the Mound-builders practised both cremation and 
preservation, the occurrence of the rites was very sporadic. So 
far as we know at present, the more elaborate attempts at mum- 
mification were confined to Virginia, though embalming has been 
found in South Carolina. Partial cremation seems to have been 
more prevalent than the burning of the body in its entirety, the 
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latter belonging essentially to the neighborhood of the Lakes and 
the Southeast district. A tendency to a decline in culture is 
discernible in the Eastern states, the earlier civilization charac- 
terized by the stone graves being superior in many respects to 
that of the modern native tribes, though inferior to the great 
civilization of the Central area. But it was on the plains that the 
disintegration of culture through migration and racial admixture 
was most complete. There cult practices and beliefs were in a 
constant state of flux, and if preservation or cremation ever 
existed, no traces of either have survived. In California, on the 
other hand, although the culture generally remained in a thor- 
oughly primitive state, cremation was usually the alternative 
method of disposal to inhumation, and it was especially con- 
spicuous in the Colorado valley in the south, and to the north in 
the neighborhood of the Columbia and Russian rivers. 

The distribution of cremation among the northern Pacific 
tribes suggests that the cremating people (Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
Haida, northern Kwakiutl, Tahltan, Loucheux, Carrier, and 
Sikanni) represent a distinct culture from the non-cremating 
Nootka, Coast Salish, and southern Kwakiutl. True, traces of 
the rite occur sporadically in the Thompson River valley and 
elsewhere in British Columbia, but it was only among the three 
northerly peoples that it obtained as a definitely established 
culture. It was widely adopted among the northern Tlingit, but 
shamans were always buried in a large wooden sarcophagus 
covered with hieroglyphic figures, and for others inhumation was 
not uncommon in this district.*7 Christian burial is now rapidly 
supplanting the native modes of disposal, but cremation still 
survives in the north, the ashes being deposited in boxes in a 
small house or in a secluded spot. The common centre of the 
practice in this area was probably the Tsimshian, from whom it 
was diffused to the Carrier and Kwakiutl,®** and who also in for- 
mer days eviscerated the body of a chief, filling it with cedar bark 


% Jesup Expedition, 2: 548, 554. Archaeological Collections in British Columbia 
37, 1913, Ottawa. 
5? Niblack, Report Smithsonian Institute, 354 ff., 1888. 
88 MacLeod, Amer. Anthrop., n.s., 27: 122, 1925. 
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to preserve it.5° The fact that shamans were never cremated 
suggests a possible connection with the Southwest, where at 
Casa Grande priests were buried while the rest of the people 
apparently were cremated.*® The immolation of the widow and 
the widower on the funeral pyre has a parallel among the Natchez, 
where the surviving partner was strangled upon the death of the 
husband or wife." It would seem probable, all things considered, 
that the rite came from the south, and made its way inland from 
the coastal tribes rather than from Siberia.” 

The sporadic distribution of cremation throughout the con- 
tinent favours the view that it belonged essentially to the culture 
of one special group of immigrants, as Rivers has suggested was 
the case in the Pacific, though it would seem that ultimately it 
may have been derived from, rather than added to, the custom 
of preservation. If this was so, it is conceivable that the transition 
was facilitated by the accidental burning of the body during the 
process of desiccation by fire and practical considerations con- 
nected with the transit of the remains among nomadic people. 
Nevertheless, cremation would be an exceedingly difficult mode 
of disposal to introduce into a new environment, whether by 
culture contact or independent invention, unless the body had 
ceased to be regarded as essential to the attainment of immor- 
tality. On the other hand, if the notion prevailed that an entity 
independent of the body came into being at death (the ghost) 
having its destined abode in the sky, nothing would be more 
convenient as a vehicle for the ascent of the departing soul than 
a chariot of smoke. Thus, in California it is definitely asserted 
that the human spirit is carried to the sun by the flames of the 
pyre, just as in the Tyrian version of the Greek legend, Herakles 
is said to have passed to the heavens in the smoke of his own pyre.™ 


5° Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 337n. 

6° Cushing, Congrés des Américanistes, 7th Session, 171 ff., Berlin 1890. Cf. 
B. A. E. Rept. 28: 190, 1912. 

*! Amer. Anthrop., n.s., 27: 127, 1925. 

Op. cit., 128. 

® History of Melanesian Society, 2: 546 ff. 

* Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1191 ff.; Hyginus, Fab. 36. Cf. Farnell, Greek Hero 
Cults, 171 ff., Oxford, 1921. 
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Smoke and fire have been widely thought to be a means by 
which immortality is secured. Thus, in the New Hebrides the 
soul was believed to rise to the sun on the fire kindled at the grave® 
and in the story of Isis in the house of the king of Byblus, of 
Demeter in the house of the king of Eleusis, and of Thetis in the 
house of her mortal husband Peleus, immortality was conferred 
on the infant sons of kings by burning them in the fire. The 
Semitic custom of passing children through the fire was ap- 
parently prompted largely by the belief that fire released all 
things from “the bondage of corruption,” converting “‘our mate- 
rial nature into an immaterial.’ In Brahman ritual “three 
sacred fires were kindled to assist the soul in its ascent to the 
sky.’*? It is therefore not improbable that in North America 
also the fires which figure in funerary ritual originally were 
associated with the desiccation of the body and the transportation 
of the ghost to the spirit world. This, however, is not to deny 
that they served other purposes, too, as, for example, the giving 
of warmth and protection from wild animals to grave-watchers, 
and comfort and guidance to the ghost on its journey. But these 
are probably later interpretations of an earlier use for practical 
purposes connected first with the preservation and then with the 
dissolution of the body. 

Again, cremation was sometimes associated with libations 
and incense which in Egypt were thought to have had magical 
properties in the re-animation of the dead, and to have been the 
means by which immortality was secured. Thus, as libations of 
Nile water, “the fluid which issued from Osiris,” was calculated 
to restore the vital fluids that had escaped during the process 
of embalming,** so the Aztec poured water over the head of the 
embalmed body before it was cremated. Incense was assigned 
similar powers, while its smoke was supposed to form a material 
vehicle on which the souls of the departed ascended to the sky.*® 


® Turner, Samoa, 335, 1884. 
* Tamblichus, De Mysteriis, 12. 
*? Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 283 f., 1887. 
«A. M. Blackman, Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 
69 ff., 1912. 
*® Budge, Osiris and Egyptian Resurrection, 2: 255. Jastrow, Religion of Baby- 
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This belief, that incense was both a revivifying agent and a vehicle 
of the soul, may have suggested the notion of getting the dead to 
the sky in a chariot of smoke, and thus prepared the way for the 
systematic ritual burning of the body as a means of transporting 
the soul to the sky. 

Cremation and the belief in a celestial abode of the dead.— 
While cremation was frequently connected with this belief 
that the dead go to the sun or some other part of the sky, the 
practice was by no means always associated in North America 
with a celestial afterworld. This is particularly conspicuous in 
the case of the Hare Indians, who, though they regarded the burn- 
ing of the body as essential to the attainment of the spirit-world, 
made the route to the land of the dead lead through a sub- 
terranean region.”® Against this, however, it may be argued that 
our knowledge of the eschatology of this district is very limited, 
and there is unmistakable evidence of the sky-world figuring in 
their mythology. The central Eskimo, for instance, placed their 
happy land (Qudlivun “the uppermost ones’’) in the sky,” and 
in Greenland one of the abodes of the dead was in the upper re- 
gion,” like the Tlingit ‘““Ghosts’ Home” above the plane of this 
world. Warriors who died in battle became Keeyeks, “upper ones,” 
dwelling in the region illuminated by the aurora borealis.% The 
Haida called the abode of bliss keewuck, ‘‘above,” within which 
was a still brighter spot (keewucckow, “life above”), the home of 
perennial youth, whither the souls of fallen warriors took their 
flight." According to Harrison, the good land was called shat- 
lidge, “the land above,” where the Good Chief reigned and whither 
the souls of good Indians were taken by his emissaries to live an 
idealized earthly life.” 


lonia and Assyria, 281, 346, 575, 1898; Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of Malay Penin- 
sula, 2: 98, 352 f., 1906. 

7 Hill-Tout, British North America, 178 ff., 1907. 

1 B. A. E. Rept. 6: 584 f., 1888. 

72 Op. cit., 590. 
7% Dall, Alaska and its Resources, 145, 422; Swanton, B. A. E. Rept. 26: 430. 
™ Dawson, Report Geol. Survey Canada, p. 121 ff., 1879. 
% J.A.L., 21: 18 ff., 1891. Cf. Swanton, Publ. Amer. Ethnol. Soc., 3: 5-55, 1912. 
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These examples suffice to show that the notion of a celestial 
hereafter was well established in the north Pacific coast and 
the surrounding district although it was not connected with the 
practice of cremation. If originally the two were related, as in 
California (Clear lake), the dissociation is probably the result 
of the complications that inevitably arise among migrating people 
through the fusion of two or more sets of beliefs, and the re- 
interpretation of traditional customs. Thus, when burial forms 
begin to be stereotyped by tradition they tend to influence beliefs 
about the locality and nature of the abode of the dead because 
their original purpose has been forgotten, as, for instance, when 
fire used for drying the corpse was assigned an eschatological 
significance. In course of time these beliefs have reacted upon 
the ritual under the guidance of priests and medicine-men, and 
certain customs have become definitely associated with the life 
or destination of the soul after death. But with the migration of 
tribes from one region to another, the tendency seems to have 
been to regard the original home as the land of the dead whither 
ghosts returned at death. This belief has frequently influenced 
not only the mode of disposal but also such aspects of funerary 
ritual as the orientation of the body, and the provision made for 
the journey to the ancestral spirit-world, till finally the actual 
abode of the dead may have lost its original character and become 
a distant land either beyond the sea, or in a mythical region or 
island of the blest. Thus, the belief that the cremating section of 
a tribe went to the sky may have been succeeded by a secondary 
belief resulting from migration, and in this way a confusion 
between doctrine and practice has arisen. That something like 
this occurred in the New World is suggested by the abode of the 
dead being frequently a combination of the upper and under 
worlds, and a western terrestrial paradise connected with the sun 
and the horizon. 

In a country like North America where movements of people 
have been a constant factor in most areas in the determination of 
culture, social classes or sections of the community in a particular 
region may often represent settlers from outside. This would 
doubtless cause the culture associated with the immigrant people 
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to recur among the indigenous tribes where the former established 
themselves, and the differences between the two would be es- 
pecially marked in the case of burial customs and beliefs empha- 
sizing a division of a community into two parts with separate 
destinies. Where alternative hereafters and methods of disposal 
have been the result of race fusion, or the migration of a group 
of people practising particular rites into a given area, the culture 
of the immigrant people has tended to recur among the indigenous 
tribes but in a modified form. Sometimes only the rite has re- 
mained and this in process of time has either become incorporated 
into the existing cult or taken over an entirely new significance. 
Throughout these changes the ritual, being more stable than 
doctrine, has generally survived, but only at the price of losing 
its original meaning. 

With the break-up of culture through migration and racial 
admixture, the cult practices and beliefs have been in a constant 
state of flux. Homes of the dead have multiplied and changed 
places, methods of burial and their accompanying rites have 
taken over new meanings, so that fires at one time used to preserve 
or cremate the body have been employed to warm both the 
mourner by the grave-side and the ghost on its way to the spirit- 
world. As races and groups became merged, the original class 
and race distinctions were less rigidly maintained, just as the 
relation between methods of burial and the abode of the dead 
were more and more obscured. Cremation (or raised burial) 
which at one time seems to have been reserved for the ruling class 
where any such distinction was made, was later employed for 
everybody, or, as in the valleys of the Salt, Gila and Little Colo- 
rado rivers, adopted sporadically without any very apparent 
reason. All this points to the later developments of funerary 
ritual in North America belonging essentially to an artificial 
stage of human society created by such events as tribal migrations 
and racial fusion reacting on the method of disposal in its relation 
to the abode of the soul. But an analysis of the data suggests 
that the practice of cremation originally grew out of the attempt 
to preserve the body when the mortal remains came to occupy a 
position of secondary importance in the attainment of the im- 
mortality of the soul. 
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THE LEAD GLAZE DECORATED POTTERY OF 
THE PUEBLO REGION 


By WALTER HOUGH 


O OTHER product of ancient material culture is more 
N valuable in archaeological investigation than ceramics. 

These imperishable vessels, or the sherds strewn in the 
debris of ruins are in fact of basal importance in reading the 
records of the past, and of course, like all other instrumentalities, 
are to be used with scientific caution. The gradual development 
vf the study of Pueblo archaeology has brought into the field with 
the newer school of investigators the method of stratigraphy 
based on ceramics. This method with its important results is an 
introduction of the European method whereby cultural sequences 
are determined. 

The following remarks refer to the time status of lead glaze 
decorated pottery occurring in certain parts of the Pueblo area 
and of its value as a determinant in the stratigraphic column. 

The recent acquisition by Victor J. Evans of a small collection 
of prehistoric pottery from a ruin at Pinedale, Arizona, has exten- 
ded our knowledge of the peripheral distribution of the green glaze 
decoration of ancient Pueblo pottery, a type collected and de- 
scribed by the writer in 1901 in the Annual Report of the United 
States National Museum of that year. A specimen in the Evans 
collection of special interest is a vase of good form decorated in 
black on red over the globular body, and green glaze on white 
around the neck. The vase had an animal head handle projecting 
from the neck collar. The unusual combination of decoration 
observed on the vase appears to affiliate it with specimens high 
in art merit found at Forestdale, Arizona, a typical black on white 
and red ware pueblo, a very far outlier of the Mesa Verde Chaco 
canyon culture. (See pl. 9, Hough, 1901.) The Evans vase has 
a red body and a white collar. The animal handle is missing. 
The body has black diagonally inclined decoration between two 
black continuous bands. The upper band is in green glaze, the 
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collar is decorated with a band of two sections of dentated orna- 
ment in green glaze. The vase shows in all respects superior 
workmanship. It also represents the southernmost extension of 
the glaze decoration ware. It is of especial interest as a combina- 
tion of the glaze and ordinary decoration. 

Distribution.—The discoveries of recent years have tended to 
outline the periphery of the glaze decoration ware and to indicate 
with some accuracy its focus, perhaps its point of origin. 

In New Mexico the ware does not cross the divide of the San 
Juan at the north. The principal localities explored are Pecos 
(Kidder, 1915, 1924), southeast of Santa Fe; the Galisteo basin 
(Nelson, 1914), south of Santa Fe; Pajarito plateau (Hewett, 
1909), northeast; and the Jemez plateau (Hewett, 1906), west 
of Santa Fe. Southward along the Rio Grande shards have been 
picked up here and there to Las Cruces. In the region southwest 
of Santa Fe, including old Laguna and Acoma, there appear to 
be no data but at the Zuni ruin of Hawaikuh (Hodge, 1923, 
Kroeber, 1916), there is an interesting sequence. Westward of 
Zuni and mostly south of the Puerco and Little Colorado the ware 
has been collected at a number of sites as Petrified Forest of 
Arizona, and Bidahuci (Hough, 1901). Sporadic pieces occur as 
far west as Chevelon (Fewkes, 1896), and on the southern divide 
at Chaves pass and Pinedale. Nelson (1916) sketched the dis- 
tribution more broadly, showing that the area in which glaze 
ware is found is about 20,000 square miles. Within this region 
it is, as explained, quite sporadic in its occurrence. 

The distribution indicates that there are two foci of the glaze, 
the first and more important in the Zuni valley and the second 
in the Santa Fe region. Dr. Kidder (1924) states that glaze paint 
began earlier in the Little Colorado than on the Rio Grande, and 
this inference appears to me to be tenable and to narrow down 
the problem of its origin. 

Technic.—In few cases does the handling of the glaze decoration 
medium indicate a command of the method of its preparation. 
It is seen that material was pasty and not free-flowing and even 
if applied in the meticulous lines of the skillful Pueblo woman 
designer had a tendency to run or spread distortingly on firing, 
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to become opaque, showing greenish only in thin places and on 
the margins. The finished decoration is rough to the feel and has 
at times considerable relief and opacity. This might be expected 
to follow the employment of glaze medium for line decoration by 
the earlier European method where later the true function of 
glaze to cover surfaces was accomplished in the uniform tem- 
perature of an oven. European methods of using lead glaze at the 
time of the Conquest was by applying the glaze in lines and not 
over the surface (Janvier, 1880). The folk glazed ware of Mexico 
shows an analogous situation. The fact is that the Pueblo fused 
the glaze in a heap oven of vegetal fuel with its gases and free 
carbon like the Spanish potters. Firing with sheep dung or coal 
would offer greater probabilities of success in handling this glaze. 
It is evident that among those knowing the method of compound- 
ing this paint there was much variation in the technique. The 
glaze process is the only one of its kind found in the Pueblo region. 
It evidently is a compound, while all other decorative materials 
are simple earths. This renders the unique glaze decoration highly 
interesting and it would seem to require careful consideration 
before accepting it as an indigenous art. If it is native then it 
would appear that certain of the Pueblo Indians had taken the 
first step in the production of an all-over glaze. Likewise, nowhere 
else on this hemisphere had such a process been invented. Analysis 
of the material of the glaze reveals the presence of lead in the 
form of a silicate (Kidder, 1924), which is true of the immemorial 
European lead glaze. 

Occurrence of lead.—Something may be learned from the dis- 
tribution of lead in the region where the glaze paint occurs. The 
reports of the U.S. Geological Survey on mineral resources show 
that lead is infrequent or missing entirely over great areas. In 
the Socorro-Magdalena region lead with zinc occurs abundantly. 
It is necessary that the lead for the glaze be in the form of an 
oxide. In this state it would be found on the outcrop of a lead 
deposit or as more or less oxidized pieces in drift. Galena has 
been found in a few instances interred with the dead, the explana- 
tion being that it was kept on account of its rarity, brightness, 
and weight. A small piece formed part of a medicine man’s outfit 
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(Hough, 1901). On the whole it may be concluded that the 
opportunities for getting acquainted with lead ores, especially 
oxidized ores in the Pueblo region, were so few as to be negligible. 

Soft or ordinary muffle heat colors —Fluxed paints are prepared 
of, say, lead (red lead), quartz sand, and borax, forming on proper 
manipulation a flux with which was mixed the color desired. This 
flux, usually in the form of a very fine powder, was applied with 
the use of a medium, as water, honey, turpentine, or oil. A flux 
of this kind might, on firing, show a color, say, green from iron, 
purple or black from manganese, due to impurities in the con- 
stituents. In Europe, however, manganese was added to produce 
a black. If not fired in a muffle or close oven the color might 
become black from sulphur or changed unfavorably by other 
fumes. 

Temperature —The temperatures reached by the Pueblo open 
fire or heap oven using vegetal fuel is not known and must depend 
upon the character of the fuel and other circumstances. A very 
dull red heat, about 977 Fahr., is sufficient to bake common 
earthenware, but it is reasonable to believe that a dull red, 
1292 Fahr., to a brighter red, 1472 Fahr., was attained and pro- 
duced better results. It is probable that the glaze paint fused at 
the brighter red stage. With a self-consuming oven built of slabs 
of sheep dung the Hopi appear from eye estimate in daylight to 
get a higher temperature. Samples of hard burned earthenware 
distorted by heat and even rendered scoriaceous in part found in 
ancient pottery burning places accompanied with cinders and 
pieces of burnt slate indicate high heats produced by the use of 
coal (Hough, 1901; Hodge, 1904). There are no data as to the 
use of coal in any other locality. 

With fluxed paints as well as glazes it is necessary that the 
firing of the ware be at a temperature to accommodate the fluxing 
of the glaze. Potters find that by varying the amount of lead it is 
possible to adapt the glaze to any kind of ware, more lead giving 
a glaze fluxing at low heat. As glaze is absorbed by soft earthen- 
ware it is necessary to cover the surface with a slip or perhaps to 
render the ware less pervious by pressure polishing. These devices 
were used in connection with the glaze paint decoration, though 
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it must be said that they were known by Pueblo potters long an- 
terior to the latter method. The slip covering to prevent the 
absorption of glaze was also practised in Europe. 


History.—The first reference to glazed ware in the literature is 
by Bandelier (1892), who observed it at Potrero Quemado. 
Evidently Bandelier felt at the time that it was an anomaly 
requiring explanation. 

The greater or less decoration of pottery in the Southwest is owing to 
local conditions. But the introduction of a new material for decorative 
purposes is another thing. It may have taken place at the Rito de los Frijoles; 
but ruins north of that place (for instance, the Puye) also exhibit it. It isa 
chronological as well as an ethnological indication, pointing to a discovery 
made at a certain time, possibly by one tribe and communicated by it to its 
neighbors until it became the property of several. It would be very interest- 
ing, therefore, to discover what this coarse glaze was made of. I have 
diligently inquired of the Indians, but without success, and it seems to be 
a lost art. If it was based upon the use of some special mineral ingredient, 
we might discover where that ingredient came from, and whether the in- 
vention was made at some particular place, or was evoked simultaneously 
among different tribes. But the glazed pottery shows rather a decadence 
than improvement; it is coarser in texture, and although the patterns of 
the designs are nearly the same as those of older varieties, the glossy covering 
is thick and coarse. (Pp. 184-185.) 


Professor Holmes (1905) in his notes on the explorations of 
1889, speaks of finding greenish glaze decoration on shards at 
San Juan de Jemez and Astialakwa. At the ruin of Giusewa he 
observed that the glaze shards prevalent in the vicinity were 
not included in the walls of buildings, giving negative evidence 
“that this ware was not made here in pre-Spanish times”’ (p. 205). 
Mr. Holmes at that period was convinced that the glaze decoration 
was in all probability Spanish. 

Age.—In general we find, excluding the early or formative 
periods which have been assigned to Pueblo ceramics, where 
definite types can with difficulty be distinguished, there are three 
characteristic Classes in order of age, namely, black on white, 
colored wares, and glaze decoration wares. The latter are fre- 
quently associated with the colored wares but never with black 
on white. In technic the red ware occurring with later black on 
white is identical with the black on white and marks the beginning 
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of red slip or wash. As the ware does not occur in ceramic remains 
definitely of the Hopi colored ware group, this point may have 
bearing on the migrations of the Hopi clans, especially the clans 
of southern origin. That there was no contact with the Zuni and 
Santa Fe foci bringing the glaze decoration to the Hopi is note- 
worthy, indicating that the colored wares of the southern and 
perhaps eastern clans are, in the main, older than the glaze period. 
Bearing on the time element of the glaze decoration are the 
migrations from the Rio Grande westward to sites in Tusayan. 
Migrations are believed to have taken place both before and after 
the Conquest. Yet no people brought with them glaze decoration. 
Rarely fragments of glaze ware are found on the surface at 
Awatobi, where traces of Spanish occupation are seen. This 
accords with the idea that glaze was later on the Rio Grande than 
in the Little Colorado focus, perhaps late 17th century. 

In view of the great ceremonial importance of the color, it is 
allowable to assert that there was a demand, even a great desire 
for green as a decorative element in Pueblo ceramics. The palette, 
simple black and white at first, became enlarged with the poly- 
chrome wares and in the Sikyatki period reached its highest 
development in the appreciation of tints or shades, stippling, 
pouncing, and other skilful handling of color. Green, which was 
presumably known in vegetal dyes and certainly in copper mineral 
pigments, could not be fired on pottery with these. Evidently 
many experiments were necessary to produce the range of pottery 
colors mentioned. In the course of long continued experiments 
there is a possibility that a glaze pigment having the desirable 
green could have been developed, but in this respect the difficulties 
are not minimized. The Pueblo potter as an experimenter is 
granted, and the variety of flat, mostly iron, earth colors which 
she developed, is good evidence, but that she could take the step 
to glaze which appears to have arisen in the line of smelting metals 
is doubtful. A fact that may be considered as bearing on thi 
subject is that lead glaze did not survive to the present while the 
immemorial iron colors are used in the areas where the lead glaze 
was formerly most prevalent. This may be taken as an argument 
that the glaze was not an indigenous art. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Hodge (1923) finds on the basis of stratification that this ware 
is present in a prehistoric layer at Hawaikuh. His full report 
therefore is awaited with interest. Hawaikuh was seen in 1539, 
a mission was founded there in 1629, and the pueblo was aban- 
doned in 1670. The pueblo, therefore, was inhabited for 131 years 
during the Spanish occupation, a considerable period of which 
there is no history, at least on that dealing with cultural changes 
due to contact with the whites. This will no doubt be remedied to 
some extent when the results of Mr. Hodge’s exploration are 
published. 

On the whole a critical examination of the question as to the 
use in prehistoric times of lead glaze decoration by the Pueblo 
Indians brings forward a number of points which seem to render 
the assumption doubtful if not improbable. On the one hand the 
evidence seems to show that the art may be accultural, derived 
from Spain either direct to the Zuni focus, or coming in through 
Mexico somewhat later during the settlement of the Southwest. 
On the other hand, from the stratigraphic methods developed by 
modern explorers, a prehistoric status is asserted. It seems, 
therefore, that the matter presented above is a critique on Pueblo 
stratigraphy. 

U. S. NATIONAL Museum, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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GASPAR ANTONIO CHI, INTERPRETER! 
By FRANS BLOM 


HOEVER studies the early history of Spanish America 

can not but be acquainted with the questionnaires sent 

out by King Charles V of Spain to all Spanish colonies, 
with the object of gathering information relating to the history, 
geography, and life in his new possessions. 

These questionnaires, containing fifty questions, were sent 
out from the capitals of each province to every Spaniard who had 
taken part in the conquest of the New World or who had received 
grants of land from the crown. The answers are a mine of in- 
formation. In many cases we should know scarcely anything 
about large sections of New Spain were it not for these documents. 

That many of the Conquistadores were not writers is apparent; 
nor were they interested in giving long reports. Therefore, most 
of the answers are meager; but now and then we find a man who 
set to the task of recording facts and events with energy; and, 
thanks to these few, we may now form a picture of how the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Central and South America lived and 
worshipped in the first century after the Conquest. 

While reading the volume containing the reports from Merida 
in Yucatan,? I noted that many of the questions had been answered 
by the same person. As a matter of fact, the answers were often 
identical, word for word. Then I discovered that wherever this 
was the case, the Spaniard supposed to give the report had sought 
aid from one 
Gaspar Antonio Chi, interpreter, Indian, native of this country (Yucatan), 
born at Mani, scholar, sagacious in the Castillian language, as well as the 
Mexican and his native tongue. 

Gaspar Antonio, as he was called by the Spaniards, is well 
known from many documents. He is the “Interpreter,” and 


1 Dedicated to Ralph L. Roys, Associate in Maya Language, Department of 
Middle American Research, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
2 Relaciones de Yucatan, 1, 1898. 
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apparently a secondary person, but in fact a man who played an 
important part in the early Spanish history of Yucatan. His 
personality so attracted me that I started to collect all the data 
I could possibly find concerning him. 

From 1579 to 1581, Gaspar Antonio lived in Merida. It was at 
this time that the questionnaires were distributed. Many of the 
Conquerors who had settled in Yucatan after the founding of 
Merida, in 1542, were now old, and never were writers, so they 
went to Gaspar Antonio, interpreter of the royal crown, to ask 
his aid in answering the King’s irritating questions regarding the 
ancient history and heathen religion of that country. Gaspar 
Antonio gladly helped them and also took the opportunity to 
express his frank opinion of some of the bad customs the Spaniards 
had introduced. The Conquerors acknowledged his aid by men- 
tioning his name at the end of their report. Through these 
acknowledgments we learn to know this interesting man. 

On the 20th of February, 1581, the Conqueror Pedro de 
Santillana, pensioned by the King with the lands of Quinacama 
or Moxopipe, sought the aid of Gaspar Antonio and at the end 
of his report gives the following description of him’: 

.... the person who with me made this report, he is a native of this 
province and called Gaspar Antonio Chique, and usually called Gaspar An- 
tonio among the Spaniards. His age is 50 years, a little more or less, and he 
is a man of many abilities, a scholar, (ladino*) well versed in the Castillian 
language, the Mexican and Mayathan, which is his mother tongue. And he 
is a person who knows well all the peculiar things, and more than has been 
put down here, because said man was born in this country and was taken as 
companion of the bishops here, which were Fray Francisco Toral, glory be 
to his memory, and Fray Diego de Landa, glory be to his memory, as they 
thought him a truthful man; and through him they learned about the pe- 
culiarities and customs which the natives used to have, and still have at 
present. And as a man of character the said bishops relied upon the things 
which were investigated and understood, in the language of this country, 
by the said Gaspar Antonio. 

Because that which is described in this report has truly happened and is 


happening, he signs together with myself Pedro de Santillana. Gaspar 
Antonio. 


* Relaciones de Yucatan, 1: 251. 


* Ladino; dictionary gives sagacious, cunning, crafty, and I think he was all of 
this. 
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Through this statement we get some information which is 
still more interesting when we read what Cogolludo® has to tell us: 


....In a royal decree dated September 6th, of the year 1599, in 
Monreal, in which is referred to another from the year 1593, there is spoken 
of this event (mentioned in the following), whereby the King gives 200 pesos 
as help towards expenses to Gaspar Antonio Chi—Indian—for this happen- 
ing, as well as for being general interpretér of the government, as he was 
grandson of Tutul Xiu, and son of Ah Kin Chi, whose eyes were taken out 
with the arrow .... etc., etc 


These statements bring us right into the heart of the early 
history of the conquest of Yucatan and we see that the apparently 
insignificant interpreter is a man, who not only is in close family 
connection with the Xiu dynasty of Mani, but also knew Landa, 
the first historian of Yucatan. 

His acquaintance with Landa is further confirmed through 
the statement of Sanchez de Aguilar® who says: 

I knew an Indian, and all the people of this time knew him, who was 
raised from infancy by the Bishop Diego de Landa, and who knew grammar 
moderately well, and he placed the grammar book in my hands when I was a 
child, being master of the chapel in the town of Tecemin, on the land-grant 
of the Royal ensign Alonso Sanchez de Aguilar, my oldest brother. He was 
as learned as any Spaniard, sang plain song (canto llano), and sang to organ 
with great skill and could play the organ. I knew him as organist in this 
holy church, and later as General Interpreter of the Governor. He defended 
the Indians in their disputes, presented their petitions and wrote them, his 
name was Gaspar Antonio de Herrera, he was the son of a pagan priest whose 
name was Kinchi; he was a very loyal subject of your Majesty, and among 
the first to give obedience, and to be baptized. According to what I heard, 
he was a native of the town of Mani... .. 

In order fully to appreciate Gaspar Antonio’s importance, 
we must review a part of this early history. 

Bishop Landa’ tells us that after the Spaniards had failed in 
their first attempt to conquer Yucatan, in 1535 there happened 
a year of severe drought. The Indians of the district of Tutul Xiu 
had used up their supply of corn during the war against the 
Spaniards, and were near starvation and forced to eat the bark 
of certain trees. 


5 Cogolludo, 1: 216. 3rd. ed. 
* Sanchez de Aguilar, 96-97, 1892. 
7 Landa, 77, 1881. 
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The Xiu ambassadors of the first mission. 
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For this reason the lord of the district, Tutul Xiu, decided to 
make a pilgrimage to the sacred wells at Chichen Itza, in order 
to make offerings of slaves, both men and women. To reach the 
sacred well he had to pass through the territory of his enemies, 
the Cocom. Thinking that they would lay aside their ill-feeling 
towards his people in such time of dire need, Tutul Xiu went to 
ask permission to pass through the Cocom lands. 

This was in the year 1536. The Cocom received the Xiu 
mission in the most friendly way and after three days of entetarin- 
ing and feasting, set fire to the large house wherein the guestswere, 
killing nearly all the members of the embassy. 

Cogolludo describes, and confuses, a similar event as having 
happened after the second entry of the Spaniards, or between 
1542 and 1545. As a matter of fact, the Cocom massacred two 
different embassies from the Xiu. The first one is described above. 
The second consisted of three men, Ikeb, Caixicum and Chuc* 
sent at the request of the Adelantado Don Francisco Montejo, 
in an attempt to persuade the Cocom to become friends of the 
Spaniards; the three ambassadors were blinded by the Cocom 
and returned to Mani.® 

In Cogolludo’s book we find a drawing'® (pl. 1) dating from 
1536, representing the Xiu ambassadors of the first mission, and 
here we see Ah Napot Xiu with closed eyes, represented as dead, 
and also Ah Kin Chi, who is shown with an arrow through his 
head. 

Morley states" that these thirteen heads represent a Katun 
wheel, and it does not seem unlikely that they were given the 
names of the persons who took part and lost their lives in one of 
the most outstanding catastrophes that had happened within 
its history of the Xiu dynasty. 

Gaspar Antonio was the son of Ah Kin Chi and grandson of 
Ah Napot Xiu. As we have already learned, he received a grant 


* Chronicle of Chacxulubchen, 237-38, 1882. Brinton. 
* Brinton, 237-38, 1882. Morley, 478, 1920. 

Cogolludo 216, 1867. 

" Morley, 482-484, 1920. 
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of 200 pesos because of this happening, as well as for being general 
interpreter. 

In the Chronicle of Oxcutzcab, we find under the year 1537" 
that Ahtzun Tutul Xiu, “the leader,” and Ah Ciyah Napuc Chi, 
“the governor-priest,” died at Otzmal, with several others. It 
appears that both the chief, ““Halach Uinic,” of Mani, who headed 
the expedition, and his son, were killed."* Therefore it must be 
another Xiu, who was ruling the district of Tutul Xiu at the time 
of the second entry of the Spaniards in 1541. 

A Tutul Xiu destroyed Mayapan in approximately 1450 a.p., 
a Tutul Xiu was killed at Ozmal in 1536, and another Tutul Xiu 
received the Spaniards in 1541. From this it is apparent that 
“Tutul Xiu” was both the name of a province, and the title of 
its chief. 

Another document which must be considered is the Xiu family 
tree, on pages 8 and 9 of the Chronicle of Oxkutzcab.“ (PI. 2.) 
This document shows the Xiu family from the Tutul Xiu, who 
destroyed Mayapan, to some time after the Spanish conquest, 
and we here too find Gaspar Antonio’s name. 

The family tree contains many points of interest. It should 
not be out of place to discuss it in some detail. In order to make 
the understanding of the document simple it is tabulated on page 
258 and the persons to be spoken of are numbered. 

We begin with the Tutul Xiu who destroyed Mayapan, and 
who is regarded as the ancestor of the family. 


1. ....ctzilchacome.... th tutul Xiu. 

2. Ah Op Xiu; “ah” is the masculine prefix; ‘‘op,’’ Anona, parrot or 
Guacamaya, (macaw) most likely this latter. The macaw was worshipped 
at Izamal in connection with Kinich Kak Mo. 

3. Ah dun Xiu; “dun” or “tz’un” is translated “the leader.” (See 5,) 
literally Ah dun is “he who begins something.” 

4. Ah Uitz Xiu; this name is found five times on the tree; “‘uitz” 
means mountain. 

5. nappol chuvat xiu. “‘chuvat”’ sounds like a corruption of the Nahua 
word “cuat.” This is undoubtedly the Tutul Xiu who was the leader, “ah 


2 Morley proves this to be 1536. Morley, 478 ff, 1920. 
3 Cogolludo, 1: 428. 
™“ Manuscript in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 
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(By courtesy of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University.) 


The Xiu family tree. 
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gun Tutul Xiu” and as chief in 1536 was killed at Ozmal, together with his 
son Ah Kin Chi (8). 

6. Ah Kauil Xiu; Kauil; ‘‘kauilyah,” to seek alms. 

7. Ah Cuat Xiu. 

8. Ah Ciyah Xiu, yacman; “‘ciyah” is translated “governor priest” 
by Cogolludo." Now it is stated that Gaspar Antonio (27) was a grandson of 
the Tutul Xiu, who was killed at Ozmal, and a son of Ah Kin Chi, who met 
the same fate at the same place. Furthermore, the family tree says that he 
was son of one Ixkukil Xiu (19). If these statements are correct, then Ah 
Ciyah Xiu is identical with Ah Kin Chi, who married Ix Kukil Xiu, con- 
trary to the Maya custom that persons of the same family name might 
not marry. 

In the next generation we see that Montejo Xiu (12) marries one Dofia 
Maria Xiu, Calotmul (18). 

If Gaspar Antonio was a direct son of Ah Ciyah Xiu, we should find his 
name among the sons of said gentleman. As we do not find it there, we 
may imply, either, that Ix Kukil Xiu was the second wife of Ah Ciyah or his 
concubine. That promiscuity could occur even in the Xiu family we shall 
see later (26a). 

Probably Ix Kukil Xiu retained her heathen name, because the “Fathers” 
objected to her “unchristian” morals. 

9. Ah Kukil Xiu, this name occurs twice, (9 and 25,) and we will 
return to it under 12. 

10. Ah a tira Xiu, (Ah a tiua? Xiu) 

11. Melchor Xiu. We now reach the christianized members of the 
Xiu family. 

12. Montejo Xtu, Governador de Mani. We hear that a Tutul Xiu 
received the Spaniards on their second entry, and in 1548 Lizana” tells us 
that the ruler of Mani was called AhKuKumxiu, or KuKulxiu, and after he 
was baptized he was given the name Don Francisco. Cogolludo states” that 
the ruler of Mani was called Don Francisco, in respect for the Adelantado 
(Don Francisco Montejo). In the Mani manuscript of 1557, we see that the 
ruler of Mani was Don Francisco Montejo Xiu. It therefore seems that the 
heathen name of Montejo Xiu (12) was Ah Kukum Xiu. Roys" suggests 
that Kukum is an error for Kukil, this latter name being found several times 
in the family tree (9, 10 and 25). Perez translates “Kukum” as “feather,” 
and as the feathered serpent (Kukul-Can) was well established in the Maya 
mythology at the time of the Conquest. I do not see any reason why the chief 
of the Tutul Xiu should not be called Kukum, “‘the plumed Xiu.” 

If we accept that Nap pol Chuvat Xiu (5) is the same person as Ah dun 
Xiu, the Apulha or water bringer of the Chronicles, and that his son Ah 
Ciyah Xiu is identical with Ah Kin Chi, then we see that Montejo Xiu is a 
direct descendant of the ruling line of the Xiu family. 


% Cogolludo, 216, 1867. 
% Lizana, 55 recto., 1893. 
1 Cogolludo, 431, 1867. 
8 Roys letter 26-II-27. 
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The family tree shows us that Montejo Xiu married one Dofia Marai 
Xiu, from Calotmul, contrary to the rules of Maya customs. Landa tells 
us that this was considered “infamous” among them. 

13. Don Diego Xiu de Tikit. He was governor of the town of Tekit, and 
it appears that he was succeeded by a distant relative, Don Alonso Xiu (26). 
A Diego Xiu is mentioned as ruler of Tekit in 1581. See further under (26). 

14. Don Juan Xiu. This is the father of Dofia Maria, wife of Montejo 
Xiu. 

15. Ah dulub Xiu. Great-grandfather of Francisco Pacab of Oxkutzcab, 
This latter is mentioned in the Mani manuscript of 1557. All his 4 children 
are given with their heathen names. 

16. Ah Mochan Xiu, “Mochan,” handless, one-handed. A man of this 
name is mentioned in connection with the prophecies of the coming of 
Christianity, as ruler of Mani, a few years before the Spaniards arrived.'® 

When the nobles gathered in Mani in 1537”° in order to decide how to 
receive the Spaniards if they should come back after their first attempt to 
conquer Yucatan, and because their chief “halach uinik’” had died, we see 
the name of another Mochan Xiu. This can hardly be the same person, as he 
is distinctly said to be ruler on the first occasion, and it is just as distinctly 
stated that the ruler is dead in the second instance. 

Roys* points out that none of the sons of the Mochan Xiu in the family 
tree were christened as they would otherwise undoubtedly have been given 
with their Christian names. 

17. Nabatun Xiu. Here we find him with one son, Don Alonso Xiu of 
Tekit. He may have had another son, as in the Tabi manuscript we hear of a 
Jorge Xiu, whose father was called Nabatun Xiu. This Jorge Xiu will be 
mentioned under 26a. 

18. Dofia Maria Xiu, has already been discussed several times. 

19. Ix Kukil Xiu. “Ix” is the feminine prefix. We have discussed her 
under (8) and her most outstanding accomplishment is that she is the mother 
of Gaspar Antonio. 

20. Ix Kaual Xiu; “kaual’’ can be translated ‘“‘a very serious person,” 
or one who is very particular in dress. She may be the grandmother of 
Francisco Pacab of Oxkutzab. 

21. Ah Pitz Xiu. ‘Pitz’ means “to play ball’’ (jugar a la pelota, Perez). 

22. Ah dun Xiu, see 3 and 4. A son and a grandson of this man are 
shown in the family tree. 

23. Nacahun Xiu. 

24. Ah Ciyah Xiu. See 8. This person was probably too young to be 
the “governor priest” who was killed at Oztmal. 

25. Ah Kukil Xiu. See 9 and 12. 

26. Don Alsonso Xiu, Tikit. He is mentioned in the document of 1556, 
published by Stephens (1843, 2: 264) and again in the Mani Manuscript of 
1557, as governor of San Andres Tikit. In an addition to the Mani Manu- 


1 Relaciones de Yucatan, 1: 45. 
* Chilan Balam de Chumayel, 85. 
™ Roys notes. Ms. 
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script of 1588 appears an Alonso Xiu from Ppuztunich (Mani Ms. p. 2 
recto, lower part.) 

26a. Jorge Xiu. In the Tabi Manuscript appears a Don Jorge Xiu, 
Governor of Dan, as son of Nabatun Xiu. He may be a brother of Don 
Alonso. In this manuscript an Indian, Diego Pox, bitterly complains against 
Don Jorge, who tries to prevent Pox from his due inheritance after his father. 
Don Jorge is also accused of making several attempts upon the chastity of 
Diego’s wife. 

27. GASPAR ANTONIO. 


The family tree of the Xiu dynasty is of high interest. It was 
probably made some time after the arrival of the Spaniards, in 
order to prove the ancient lineage of the Xiu’s, because of the 
fact that Indians of noble family were exempt from taxation. 
For this reason the record cannot be considered strictly accurate. 

We have reviewed the greater part of the source material on 
our friend, Gaspar Antonio, and may now begin to make ourselves 
a picture of his life. 

If Gaspar Antonio was about 50 years old in 1581, he must 
have been a mere child of 5 years of age, when his grandfather 
and father were killed at Otzmal. 

It is likely that upon the second arrival of the Spaniards, 
Gaspar was in the crowd, that with “the Tutul Xiu,” received 
the Adelantado and his men. At this time, the Tutul Xiu was 
fully aware of the power of the Spaniards, and upon the 
suggestion of the Adelantado, he sent an embassy to the Cocom 
chief to persuade him to submit. One reason for his joining the 
Spaniards undoubtedly was a wish for revenge on the Cocom. 

In 1548 the Fathers Villalpando and Benavente reached Mani 
and began to preach Christianity. The Indians built a church 
for them out of poles and palm leaves. The Fathers urged the 
people of Mani to send their sons to the convent schools, and it is 
to be supposed that Gaspar Antonio—at this time (1548) about 
17 years of age—received his first instruction in the Spanish 
language and the art of writing from Villapando and Benavente, 
if not from Diego de Landa, who arrived in Yucatan in 1549, and 
may have been assigned to the convent at Mani. 

As a direct descendant of the Tutul Xiu, Gaspar Antonio 
may have been acquainted with the Maya hieroglyphic writing, 
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even though he was only about 17 years old when he entered the 
school of Father Villalpando. 

One day not long after the Fathers had settled at Mani a 
child came and told them that the Indians had decided to kill 
them. This boy said that during the night the Fathers would 
be attacked and brought to death. The holy men then calmly 
went to their small palm-thatched church and spent the night 
in prayer and devotion, while the Indians yelled and threatened 
outside. 

Towards morning, sounds of hoofs were heard. Rumor ran 
in Merida that the Indians of Petu had risen and a troop was 
despatched to the support of the Spaniards. The arrival of the 
troup at Mani scattered the Indians. Later it was found that 
there was no disturbance at all in Petu. The Spaniards were 
quick to speak of the miraculous saving of the Fathers. 

When the Indians had taken cover in the forests, the boy 
again appeared, expressing his joy at seeing the Fathers alive, 
and, Cogolludo tells us that they took care of him and brought 
him up in the Catholic faith. 

The Fathers speak of this boy as “‘a child,”’ and though Gaspar 
Antonio was about 17 years old when this happened and no 
document gives his name, I cannot but imagine that he was 
the youth who saved them. It seems reasonable that they should 
have had a special interest and confidence in this boy, and that 
later he should have grown into a position of trust with them. 

Shortly after this event, Ah Kukum Xiu was christened and 
given the name Don Francisco Montejo Xiu, after the Adelantado. 

Not until 1556 do we hear definitely of Gaspar Antonio when 
he arrives in Mani (about 26 years old) from Uxmal, as interpreter 
to the Judge Felipe Magrique. At this time, Don Frco. Montejo 
Xiu had called his chiefs together in Mani to fix the boundary 
marks on the lands of their towns, and Gaspar Antonio was 
present to interpret for the judge and Indian chieftains.” 

Bishop Toral must have made use of Gaspar Antonio immedi- 
ately after his arrival in 1562, but as Landa had been in Yucatan 


#2 Ms. of Mani, p. 1. versus. Stephens, 2: 265, 1843. 
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since 1549 there is little doubt but that he, too, many times 

employed Gaspar Antonio both as interpreter and informant. 
Landa very plainly tells us that he got much information 

for his book® from Don Juan Cocom, who 

was a man of great reputation and very wise in many things, and in the things 


pertaining to the Indians, and he was a great friend of the author, Fray 
Diego de Landa, and told him many things of antiquity. 


As we have seen, the Cocom were enemies of the Xiu, and 
nowhere does Landa tell us that he knew Gaspar Antonio, but 
as two of our sources mention them together it is likely that our 
friend furnished some of the information which Landa used in 
his “‘Relacion of the Things of Yucatan.” 

Bishop Landa died on the 29th of April, 1579, the same year 
in which Gaspar Antonio answered some of the questionnaires in 
Merida, and expressed some of his own opinions on the Spanish 
rule, though he was a good friend of the Spaniards. 

Let us, for example, read a part of his answer to question 14: 


They [the pre-Columbian inhabitants of Yucatan] baptized with certain 
ceremonies and buried with other ceremonies. They were fond of a wine 
which they made out of bee’s honey and the bark of a tree—just as they are 
all today fond of drinking the liquor of Spain, which they say burns their 
livers—and they say that the old drink was more healthy as it acted as a 
purge and at that time they were much fatter. With the natives, all good 
customs are being lost as time passes.” 


At the end of his answer to question 30, he says as follows: 


In olden times all lands were communal and there were no property 
marks, except between provinces, for which reason hunger was rare as they 
planted in different places, so that if the weather was bad in one place, it was 
good in another. Since the Spaniards have arrived in this country, this 
good custom is being lost, as well as the other good customs which the 
natives had, because in this land there are more vices to-day (1581) than 
fifty years ago.* 


Though Christianized and a friend of the Spaniards, Gaspar 
Antonio does not fail to see clearly that the laws which are good 
for the Spaniards are destroying his own race, and his complaints 


* Landa, 76, 1881. 
* Compiled from several answers by Gaspar Antonio. 
* Compiled from several answers by Gaspar Antonio. 
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sound as a cry to the King for help and better understanding of 
the needs of his people. 

In Geronimo Castillo’s book, Efemerides Hispano-Mexicanas 
o calendario historica Yucateca is an entry* for the year 1582, 
March 20, is published a “Relacion sobre las costumbres de los 
Indios de Yucatan” or “‘Description of the customs of the Indians 
of Yucatan” by Gaspar Antonio, 
grandson of Tutul Xiu, and descendant from the kings or rulers of Yucatan, 
whom the Spaniards taught to read and write, as well as the Latin language 
which he learned to perfection. 

This book, as well as the Grammar of the Maya language 
which Gaspar Antonio is said to have written, have both been 
lost, and the earnest student of Maya literature, Don Juan 
Martinez Hernandez of Merida, is of the opinion that our friend 
did not write any books, but merely acted as interpreter.?’ 

From the various statements it appears that Gaspar Antonio 
was not only an accomplished linguist, speaking Spanish, Mexican 
(i.e., Aztec), and Latin, besides his native tongue, but also a singer 
and musician. 

His signature is said to be under two of the documents in the 
Sotuta manuscripts, copied from earlier originals in the year 1600. 

According to Cogolludo’s statement,?* Gaspar Antonio died 
before 1599, perhaps before 1593, as the 200 pesos which were 
granted him by the King were given to his granddaughter, “‘as he 
had died when this grant was to be given.” 

Information about Gaspar Antonio Chi is sparse, but between 
the lines may be read that he was a man of considerable im- 
portance during the early days of the Spanish rule in Yucatan. 
No doubt there were many conferences where important questions 
were settled through him, and many were the times when con- 
querors, governors and fathers called on him for advice. He was 
trusted by the Spaniards, and because of his noble birth, a direct 
descendant from the Tutul Xiu, rulers of Mani, the Indians 
respected and obeyed Gaspar Antonio Chi, “a man of many 
abilities.” 


* Carillo y Ancona, 138, 1872. 
*? Tozzer, 205, note 3, 1921. 
*8 Cogolludo, 1: 216, 1867. 
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A NOTE ON RELATIONSHIP TERMINOLOGIES 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


N HIS Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity (p. 12) Lewis H. 
Morgan divides relationship systems into two types: 


One of these is descriptive and the other classificatory. The first .. . 


rejecting the classification of kindred . . . . describes collateral consanguinei, 
for the most part, by an augmentation or combination of the primary terms 
of relationship. .... But the second . . . . , rejecting descriptive phrases in 


every instance, and reducing consanguinei to great classes by a series of 
apparently arbitrary generalizations, applies the same terms to all the 
members of the same class. 

As representative of the former type, Morgan cites the Aryan, 
Semitic and Uralian systems, while the American Indian (and 
primitive nomenclatures as a whole) illustrate the second type. 

Kroeber and Rivers have criticised the basis for the distinction 
inasmuch as our English and other Indo-European terminologies 
have such classificatory terms as “uncle” and “‘cousin.” Morgan 
mentions these as constituting “‘a limited number of generaliza- 
tions” but feels that their use 
does not invade the principles of the descriptive system and that their origin 
lies in the constantly recurring desire to avoid the inconvenience of descrip- 
tive phrases (pp. 12, 48). 

This explanation evidently does not satisfy the demands of logical 
classification. 

Rivers also objects to the term “descriptive” as applied to the 
ordinary Indo-European nomenclature. When the Norwegian 
combines the stem for “father’’ or “mother” with that for “‘bro- 
ther” to form the words farbror and morbror for the paternal and 
maternal uncle, he is evidently “describing” the relationship in 
Morgan’s sense of the word. But where English does not employ 
classificatory terms, as in the case of “uncle,” it evidently falls 
back for the most part upon such primary stems as those for 
father or mother, which cannot by any criterion be called “descrip- 
tive,” but are simply, as Rivers contends, “‘denotative.’’ Morgan’s 
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term, then, should be restricted to systems that actually exhibit a 
strong tendency to define relations by descriptive compounds. 

So far as I am aware, no one has called attention to a basic 
logical error in Morgan’s dichotomy, quite regardless of the rele- 
vant facts. ‘‘Classificatory” and “‘descriptive’ are not comple- 
mentary concepts, but belong to different logical universes: the 
former envisages the singularity or plurality of the kinsfolk desig- 
nated; the latter considers the technique by which kinsfolk are 
defined. It is conceivable that a tribe should designate the paternal 
uncle by a descriptive phrase and apply that term to the whole 
class of father’s clansmen within, say, the latter’s generation. 
What is more, this might even hold for so common a concept as 
that of a sibling. The Ewe call a brother “mother’s-child-male.” 
What is to prevent them from applying this compound as widely 
as the more usual primary stem for brother? The logical comple- 
ment of “classificatory” is evidently not “descriptive” but “‘indi- 
vidualizing”; the logical complement of “descriptive” is Rivers’ 
“‘denotative” if the word is understood to refer to designation by 
primary stems. That this is not a matter of mere logic-chopping, 
appears from the Lango relationships, which 


though based on the classificatory system, include a number of descriptive 
terms some of which, nevertheless, are used in a classificatory way.' 


In this connection it seems worth while to point out another 
confusion of thought. It is often stated that classificatory systems 
are characterized by the discrimination of elder and younger sib- 
ling. Obviously, it is the more generic terms “brother” and 
“sister” that come closer to the “‘classificatory” standards. It so 
happens that the discrimination frequently occurs in non-classi- 
ficatory terminologies. There is thus neither logical nor empirical 
warrant for the correlation asserted. After the distinction has 
once been established, the terms can of course be extended in a 
classificatory sense. But the distinction as such is in conflict rather 
than in harmony with classificatory ideals. 

Among the most lamentable phenomena in the recent literature 
of the subject is the tendency of British writers to speak of “Clan” 


1 J. H. Driberg, The Lango; a Nilotic Tribe of Uganda, 180, 1923. 
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and “Family” nomenclatures. I myself believe in a fairly high 
correlation of clan systems with a classificatory terminology of the 
Iroquois-Dakota type. However, correlation does not imply a 
hundred-percent correlation nor a cause-and-effect nexus; itmeans, 
on the face of it, a functional relationship in the mathematician’s 
sense. The terms here criticised are inexcusable because they 
prejudge a theoretical problem by injecting the inferred cause into 
the description of observed phenomena. The result is inevitably 
baneful. As a matter of fact, there are clanless tribes with a ‘‘Clan”’ 
terminology; and to describe them as having ‘“‘Clan” systems 
would not be conducive to clarity. 

As Kroeber long ago indicated,? kinship terminologies are not 
so many coherent “systems” but are each founded on a variety 
of disparate principles, all of which must be enumerated for a 
complete definition. Where the mother’s sister is called ‘“‘mother”’ 
and the sister’s son (woman speaking) is a “‘son,”’ these two fea- 
tures are parts of one system. But if they are linked with the use 
of separate words for ‘“‘mother” by men and women, that is no 
longer part of the same organic whole. It is even virtually demon- 
strable that particular terminologies have become less systematic. 
Thus, a term for paternal aunt implies as its logical correlate a 
separate term for brother’s son (w. sp.), but in some tribes that 
term does not exist, having been lost, as we may infer from a com- 
parison of cognate languages. That is to say, there has been a 
secondary departure from the systematic character of part of the 
nomenclature. The whole becomes proportionately harder to 
define in brief compass. 

If the terminologies of the world were both extensively and 
intensively better known, it would be necessary to attempt a 
wholesale classification on the basis of as many categories as 
possible. At present this is hardly feasible, and a provisional 
survey of the ground is best essayed with as simple a scheme as 
can be applied, to wit, by taking a single significant criterion. 
The historical development of the subject, from Morgan down, 
suggests the treatment of collateral relatives of the first ascending 


* A. L. Kroeber, Classificatory Systems of Relationship. Journ. Royal Anthrop. 
Inst., 39: 77-84, 1909. 
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generation as the most suitable basis. The logical possibilities 
are the following: 


(1) Uncles and aunts may be treated as parents. 

(2) The paternal uncle may be classed with the father, while the mater- 
nal uncle is designated by a specific term; and, correspondingly, 
the maternal aunt may be classed with the mother, while the 
paternal aunt has a specific designation. 

(3) The paternal and maternal uncles (or aunts) are alike distinguished 
from the parent and from each other. 

(4) The paternal and maternal uncles (or aunts) are alike distinguished 
from the parent, but bear a joint uncle (or aunt) designation. 


The merging of uncles and aunts with parents constitutes a Gene- 
ration terminology. If the males (or females) of the first ascending 
Generation are dichotomized on the principles explained, the 
terminology may be called Bifurcate Merging: bifurcate, because 
paternal and maternal kin are distinguished, merging insofar as 
there is a partial merging ‘with the parents. Where this merging 
fails to obtain, so that each collateral relative is distinguished, 
the nomenclature becomes Bifurcate Collateral. If, finally, the 
collaterals are confounded with each other but remain separate 
from the direct line of descent, such emphasis on the latter merits 
the term Lineal. 

Evidently, the Generation type corresponds to Morgan’s mis- 
named “Malayan” or Rivers’ Hawaiian system; the Bifurcate 
Merging, to the more common “classificatory” form variously 
called ‘‘Turanian-Ganowanian,” ‘“‘Clan,” ‘“Dakota-Iroquois;” the 
Lineal to the common Indo-European (Morgan’s Descriptive, 
Rivers’ Family) system. The Bifurcate Collateral, a second 
“Family” system, has been generally ignored by theorists, though 
its presence in North America has been repeatedly noted. 

The designations here employed are awkward but serve to 
bring out connections usually disregarded. Specifically, Morgan 
and Rivers stressed the genetic relationship of Generation and 
Bifurcate Merging terminologies: Morgan traced the development 
of the latter from the former; while Rivers reversed the process. 
The recognition of Bifurcate Collateral terminologies opens a new 
prospect,—the derivation of the Bifurcate Merging from the 
Bifurcate Collateral type. Logically, the affiliation is not one 
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iota smaller than between the two systems compared by Morgan 
and Rivers. Empirically, and bringing in sociological correlations, 
marriage is even in clanless societies often a contract between two 
families, whose separateness is emphasized and may thus find 
expression in language. When, for some reason—say, the joint 
prevalence of the levirate and the sororate—partial merging 
develops, the Bifurcate Merging type would come into being. 
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A PREHISTORIC VILLAGE SITE IN GREENUP 
COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


By WM. S. WEBB 


ARLY in August, 1926, a member of the staff of the State 
Geological Survey called the author’s attention to the recent 
discovery of skeletons, presumptively Indian, during the 
excavations then in progress in the building of a street in a new 
subdivision at Fullerton, Greenup county, Kentucky. Im- 
mediately plans were made to visit the site for the purpose of 
study, and to attempt by photography and field notes to preserve 
as far as possible a record of the findings. Mr. Victor Dodge, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, and the author reached Fullerton on 
August 16, only to find that the work of excavation, which had 
been going on for some ten days, had been temporarily discon- 
tinued because of heavy rainfall. This fortunate circumstance 
gave ample time for a preliminary study of the geography of the 
site and its topography before further excavations were made. 
Opposite Portsmouth, Ohio, on the Kentucky side of the Ohio 
river, is the small village of South Portsmouth. Immediately 
adjacent thereto on the east is the village of Fullerton, which is 
in part built on the now exposed portion of the ancient river bed 
of the Ohio river. The town sites of South Portsmouth and 
Fullerton form a continuous strip of populated territory, extending 
perhaps three miles along the river. This strip varies in width 
from 400 to 1000 feet, and terminates to the southward abruptly 
in the almost vertical cliffs which rise 300 feet or more from the 
level of the river. East of Fullerton the ancient river bed widens 
out to about 5000 feet from the present river bed to the river 
cliffs to the southward. (See fig. 1.) This level tract is bounded 
on the east by Tygart creek, a fairly large creek flowing swiftly 
between steep banks, 50 feet or more high, to empty a yellow 
stream of generally very muddy water into the Ohio river, not 
far from the Ohio village of South Boston. The main road from 
the ferries at Portsmouth, Ohio, on the Kentucky side, runs along 
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the foot of the river cliff eastward to Greenup, crossing Tygart 
creek over an iron bridge. On the north side of this road, and 
along the west bank of Tygart creek, Mr. A. T. Pack, of South 
Portsmouth, Kentucky, had purchased a tract of some five acres, 
and had undertaken to develop the subdivision called Fullerton 
Heights. (See fig. 2.) Indianola avenue was being constructed 
from the present Fullerton-Greenup road at the foot of the river 
cliff northward to meet the proposed new state road over Tygart 


Scate {mile 


Fig. 1. 


creek, a distance of some 1100 feet. In building this street it was 
necessary to excavate a strip some 50 feet wide to a depth varying 
from 2 to 6 feet. Before excavation for this street began it was 
not known that this was a prehistoric village site. However, a 
resident of an adjoining property stated that several years before 
when excavating for a cellar for his home, he had discovered two 
skeletons very old and apparently folded up. This area on which 
the new townsite was laid out had for several years previously 
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been cultivated as a cornfield, the top soil being a black, sandy 
loam, doubtless very fertile. Upon inquiry, the former owner 
stated that workmen had repeatedly plowed up bones in this 
field, some of which had been thought to be human, but little or 
no attention had been paid to such chance findings. There seemed 
to be no history of the finding of any especially interesting or 
unusual artifacts. 
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Fig. 2. Fullerton Heights. 


It was quite apparent, however, from a superficial inspection 
of the surface of this field, that there was every reason to believe 
that here was an ancient village site. The black loam was full of 
flint chips, broken pottery, mussel shells, and one had but to 
remove some six td nine inches of the top soil to discover a variety 
of animal bones of deer, bear, wolf, together with bones of fish 
and birds. It was further apparent that on this site there had 
been at least two mounds, somewhat elliptical in form, and prob- 
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ably 100 feet in diameter, situated as shown in figure 2. It was 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the original height of these 
mounds, as the original surface of this “old river flat,” as this 
area was called by the local inhabitants, was evidently slightly 
rolling in topography, and the makers of each of these two mounds 
seemed to have taken advantage in each case of a natural ridge, 
which were perhaps 2 to 4 feet higher than the surrounding terri- 
tory on which to build these mounds. Again, the continued 
cultivation had evidently greatly reduced the height of the 
mounds and spread them over a larger area than they originally 
occupied. When first visited, the top of mound no. 1 was about 
6 feet, and that of no. 2 about 4 feet, higher than the general 
level of the soil of the cultivated fleld. 

Before the author reached this site, excavation had been 
going on along Indianola avenue, and a strip some 30 feet wide 
along the western side of this street had been brought down to 
grade for a distance of about 300 feet on the northern end of this 
street. The excavation was carried on by some fourteen teams 
with drag scrapers, scooping up the soil and carrying it to the 
vicinity of the Fullerton road, there to dump it into several 
gullies which were being filled. It was quite evident that by this 
method the chance of finding a burial undisturbed was small. 
However, the task was not an impossible one. The first 12 to 18 
inches of soil was coal black in color. This layer of top soil rested 
on a very beautifully clear yellow river sand, which in the un- 
disturbed state was uniform in composition and free even of river 
gravel. Where this original yellow sand had been disturbed by 
ancient man, there were traces of the mingling of the black top 
soil which showed quite plainly. As the scrapers passed over the 
sand floor, when they showed black soil mixed with sand such 
signs always led to the finding of graves or other evidence of pre- 
historic occupation. Through the kindness of the owner, Mr. A. T. 
Pack, the workmen were instructed that if any signs were dis- 
covered which required time to investigate, the procession of 
scrapers was to be diverted to another tract, thus giving oppor- 
tunity for a careful inspection. But for this courtesy and the 
general assistance of the workmen it would have been impossible 
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by such rapid movement of earth to obtain any worthwhile data. 
When the excavation was begun, it chanced that Mr. Lucian 
Beckner, of the Kentucky State Geological Survey, was in the 
neighborhood, and upon his learning of the discovery of Indian 
remains, he was immediately able to visit the site and to recover 
a number of skeletons, some of which he carefully preserved and 
shipped to the Survey Headquarters at Frankfort, Kentucky. 
These burials were located in the general vicinity of mound no. 1, 
in the northern end of Indianola avenue, and were all of the fully 
flexed type. He reports no artifacts buried with these bodies, 
and only a few simple artifacts found scattered through the soil, 
such as broken pottery and arrowpoints, and one drilled bear’s 
tooth. No data are available as to the exact location of these 
burials. 

Excavations were continued for a period of some six weeks, 
the work being frequently interrupted by repeated rains, and 
during most of this period the soil was so full of water as to greatly 
hinder careful investigations by individual excavations. During 
some three weeks on this field it was possible to investigate care- 
fully some seventeen burials as well as to inspect superficially or 
collect data on some sixteen other burials which had previously 
been explored by others, or destroyed in the process of excavation. 

In general the burials may be, for the purpose of description 
only, divided into four classes: the type most commonly found 
is well represented by burial no. 5 (pl. 3a), for convenience called 
the ‘‘completely flexed type.”’ Nine of these were investigated 
by the author, several more were found by Mr. Beckner, and three 
others reported by workmen as having been scooped up and 
carried over the dump. All these burials were single interments, 
in no case was there found a suggestion of a double burial. These 
completely flexed burials seemed to have no regularity as to 
orientation, being sometimes on the right side, sometimes on the 
left, and often on the back, and with heads toward all points of 
the compass. Always the knees were drawn well up to the body, 
with arms usually folded so that the hands came up about the 
face. These burials were always on or in the naturally yellow 
sand, at depths varying from 18 inches to 43 feet. No trace could 
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The “‘completely flexed type” of burial. 


The “partly flexed type” of burial. 
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be found of any attempt to prepare a grave or do any more than 
dig a hole in the sand. The skeletons of this type were fairly well 
preserved. These graves were completely destitute of artifacts, 
not even a bead or a bit of broken pottery being found. When it 
became apparent that relics were very scarce with this type of 
burial, extra care was used to be sure that nothing from these 
graves was overlooked. As day after day went by with only 
skeletons revealed, the ever present “village wag,’ who viewed 
the work from a comfortable seat on the bank, and whose curiosity 
was still unsatisfied, gave vent to his disappointment by stating 
that ‘“‘he allowed these here Indians were Democrat and never 
had nothing.” At any rate nine such burials, the location of 
which is shown in figure 2, yielded nothing which could be identified 
as placed with them at the time of interment. It is to be noted 
that all of these burials were found near the northern end of 
Indianola avenue, and appear from a superficial study to be 
quite similar to burials described by Mills' as coming from Feurt 
Village Site. In most cases it was possible to remove the skeletons 
completely, and with careful packing they arrived at the Depart- 
ment of Zoology, at the University of Kentucky, in fair condition. 

A second type of burial is represented by a single skeleton, 
burial no. 9 (see pl. 36). This body was laid head to the west, 
slightly on the left side on or in a bed of hard clay, foreign to the 
natural river sand. The clay for this bed had evidently been 
brought from elsewhere, and placed on the sand and formed into 
a hollow bowl-like form. The body was partly flexed, and had 
accompanying it a large piece of broken pottery and two bone 
awls, shown in place. The skull in this case resting on a relatively 
hard surface had, for some reason, not become infiltrated with 
sand, and had been crushed by the weight of the super-incumbent 
earth. 

A third class of burials includes those that were fully extended, 
as illustrated in plate 4a. These were not found in the street until 
work was begun in the vicinity of mound no. 2. The first two 
of these burials were discovered outside of the street excavation. 
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These graves showed no attempt at preparation, other than the 
digging of a hole. The exact size of the original grave in most 
cases could be exactly determined by the trace of dark soil mixed 
with yellow sand. In seven of these graves four were without 
artifacts of any kind. All such burials were single interments. 
They were all buried flat on the back, and with one exception 
showed evident care at the time of interment to obtain an orderly 
arrangement of the body, as illustrated in plate 4b which shows 
the forearms crossed on the body. The location of these graves 
is indicated on figure 2. In all cases of these extended burials sand 
had filtered into the skull cavity, thus aiding in supporting it. 
They were, therefore, in fairly good condition, although the 
portion of the field in which they were located seemed to be much 
damper than the portion containing the completely flexed burials. 
Special attention should be called to four of these fully extended 
burials. 

Burial no. 11, plate 5a, a fully extended adult, perhaps 30 years 
of age, was not accompanied by any artifacts. It seemed im- 
possible to determine the sex with certainty. During life this 
subject had received a severe injury to the right parietal. This 
injury, which is elliptical in form, about 1.25 inches long by 0.75 
inches broad, did not cause immediate death, as is shown by the 
restoration of the bony tissue. Several of the author’s medical 
friends have variously estimated the length of time necessary to 
produce the amount of restoration at from three to five months, 
the general opinion being, however, that this wound ultimately 
caused death. 

Burial no. 16 was discovered about five p.m., at the close of 
a very rainy afternoon. The light was much too poor to hope to 
take a photograph of this skeleton, an adult female fully extended. 
It was thought unwise to leave the grave unexplored until morn- 
ing, as on two former occasions where a grave had been left in- 
completely examined at the close of a day’s work it was found 
rifled and all evidence destroyed by irresponsible persons of the 
neighborhood. Work was therefore continued in the dusk and 
the skeleton finally removed. This burial was accompanied by a 
large number of bone beads. While the skeleton was in fair con- 
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A fully extended adult found in burial no. 11. 
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Beads taken from burial no. 16 
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An adult male found in burial no. 4. 


Twelve jaws forming headdress of cut animal jaws found with burial no. 4. 
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dition the beads were badly decayed, the majority being only 
forms in the sand. Many beads were split longitudinally into 
thin splinters by the decaying process. Altogether, with the 
greatest care, some 115 beads were found in such condition that 
they could be restored. Plate 5b shows the beads after restoration 
and gluecizing to harden and preserve them. It is to be noted 
that two of these beads were double-drilled, so that they could 
have been used to receive a double cord. It would appear that 
some of these beads were made from large bones with thin walls, 
possibly the tarso-metatarsus of large birds. Others appear to 
have been made from rib bones, as they are quite flat and bored 
non-symmetrically. Because of the very decayed state of these 
beads, and the early dusk of a rainy summer day, it was impossible 
to discover any ordered arrangement of these beads on the skele- 
ton, as they were scattered from neck to hip. Only those which 
were first reached and found somewhat removed from the skeleton 
could be restored. Those under the skeleton were too badly 
decayed to be preserved even with the greatest care. 

Perhaps burial no. 4 is the most interesting of all investigated 
at this site. This skeleton, an adult male, fully extended, had 
what appeared to be a head-dress of cut animal jaws. (See plate 6a.) 
The jaws appeared to have been arranged in a double row, only 
five showing in the photograph. When the skull was lifted, a 
total of twelve were found in a condition to permit restoration. 
These restored jaws are shown in plate 6). This skull was in poor 
condition for recovery, as the burial was not deeper than twenty 
inches from the present surface of the field. As shown in plate 7a, 
which is a close-up of this skull, the lower jaw had been disturbed, 
perhaps by plowing the soil immediately above it. This was 
evidently a very aged individual, as the lower jaw contained only 
a few teeth. The other cavities had been completely healed. This 
picture was taken near night-fall after a very heavy rain had 
fallen on the partially exposed burial, wetting the dirt in the 
skull, and by expansion causing all the sutures to open up. The 
skull was buried on the left side. Immediately in front of the 
face was a large garfish head. This head measured some fourteen 
inches long; the heavy downpour caused this head also to dis- 
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integrate into the separate bones before the photograph was 
taken, but this undesired washing brought out in strong relief 
the large teeth of this ancient fish. Between this garfish head 
and the skull was found the penis bone of a raccoon. This may 
have been used as a pin in the headdress, as the curved end shows 
an attempt at pointing. On the breast of this skeleton was a 
small hematite celt, one inch broad, by one and a half inches long, 
with sharp edge and high polish, accompanied by the bone gorget, 
shown in plate 7b, c. This gorget is quite evidently made from 
a part of a human skull. It was drilled for suspension from the 
interior side of the skull only, the holes meeting, drilling from the 
edge of the gorget so that the front face of the gorget, which is 
the outer side of the skull, was left perfectly smooth. It is almost 
exactly circular in form, and two inches in diameter. From the 
curvature of the interior surface it seems possible to identify this 
gorget as cut from the upper portion of the frontal bone. 

The cut animal jaws composing this headdress were submitted 
to Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, Head of the Department of Zoology, 
of the University of Kentucky, for identification. They proved 
to be all jaws of the wolf (Canis occidentalis), and in most cases 
upper jaws. By comparing them with the dentition formula of 
the wolf, it appears that they were cut off just back of the last 
premolar. An inspection of a wolf skull makes the cutting at this 
place easily understandable. At this point the skull bone is 
thinnest in the upper jaw, and the maker of these ornaments, by 
so cutting got the maximum number of teeth for a minimum of 
effort in cutting and polishing. 

Burial no. 6, plate 8a, is of interest in that it shows a burial 
fully extended, in a hole somewhat elliptical in shape, about four 
feet by three feet, and five feet deep. The hole was much too 
broad for a single burial, and yet much too short for a fully ex- 
tended burial. It would appear that the hole was not made 
originally and primarily for a grave. The bottom of the hole was 
not flat, but deeper in the middle. The body had been placed 
with the head and trunk in the hole, with the head much higher 
than the body, and the legs sloping at an angle of some thirty 
degrees upward. The presence of this burial not being suspected, 
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Skull of male found in burial no. 4. 


Bone gorget found with burial no. 4. 
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Burial no. 6. 
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a scraper struck the highest point of the skull, and almost at the 
same time another scraper struck the feet at a higher elevation. 
This burial is of interest also from the fact that with this burial, 
or perhaps, more accurately, in this hole, was to be found a mass 
of rubbish, such as might easily be accumulated about an Indian 
camp site—broken pottery, animal bones, mussel shells, deer 
horns, broken hammer stones, and an assortment of river pebbles 
of different sizes and material, most of which showed the result 
of hammering, together with a number of very crude stones, 
discs, from one to four inches in size. From the character of this 
material it is to be supposed not that it was placed in the grave 
with any intent to honor the dead, as were other artifacts, but 
only to help fill up the hole. It would seem fair to assume that 
this hole, after receiving the body, was filled with rubbish and 
camp debris of whatever kind that might be available at the 
time. 

Burial no. 13, that of a fully extended adult, contained 
nothing save what appeared to be a part of a bear’s skull. This 
fragment of skull was broken into quite a number of small pieces, 
and was not thought to be of any particular interest. However, 
it was saved for further investigation. After it was cleaned, an 
attempt was made at restoration. It was a very pleasant surprise 
to find the pieces fitting together to form a bone gorget. This 
gorget had been cut from the upper jaw of a bear. After cutting 
through the skull just back of the last premolar, the whole bone 
was ground down to a flat surface parallel to the roof of the 
mouth, leaving the teeth to project from the bone. This gorget, 
as shown in plate 8b, c, has two holes drilled through the 
thin bone of the roof of the mouth, doubtless for suspension. 
This gorget shows careful workmanship, and evidently much 
effort was expended to grind these teeth. The large canine, as 
well as the others, is ground to a flat surface. The use of such 
gorgets may explain the finding in another Kentucky site, by 
Smith,’ as elsewhere, the cut canine teeth of the bear. These cut 
teeth, which, found separately, show no means of attachment 
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as ornaments, have been the cause of more than one writer’s 
speculating on the purpose of such cutting. In the author’s 
collection there are four such cut canine teeth (see pl. 9a-d), taken 
from Foxfield, the site reported on by Smith. 

A fourth type of burial on this site was represented by only 
two graves. They were stone-lined, box form. The locations are 
shown in figure 2. One of these graves was found before the author 
reached the site, and was completely destroyed by the scrapers 
before it was learned that it was a grave. It was within one foot 
of the surface, and the skeleton had almost disappeared. No 
artifacts were reported. The second grave of this type was dis- 
covered during a suspension of work, due to heavy rain. The 
finding was made by two boys of the village, who removed the 
flat stones from the top and shoveled out the grave, leaving only 
the vertical stone walls of the grave in place. The skeleton was 
thus destroyed, and the grave quickly filled level full of water. 
The owner of the subdivision, on learning of this discovery, 
stopped the boys and obtained from them a perfect pot, which 
is shown in plate 9e, which they had taken from the grave. One 
boy at first admitted, but later denied, that there were other 
artifacts taken from this grave. This pot is five inches in diameter 
at the mouth, and has the capacity of very nearly one quart. 
After weather conditions permitted the resumption of work, the 
author sought to obtain a photograph of this grave, but the water 
standing in it had so softened the walls that all had caved in, 
leaving only a pile of stone. It was evident that this grave, as 
also the first one of this kind, was made by placing large slabs of 
sandstone on edge to outline the grave, and covering the whole 
after burial with other flat pieces of sandstone laid horizontally. 
This sandstone can be found in quantity in the river cliffs only 
some three hundred feet distant. The top of this last grave was 
three feet below the surface of the field. 

Some fifty feet to the south, and within the street limits, at 
a depth of eighteen inches, was found a circle of large river gravel, 
most of them as large as one’s head, and arranged in a sort of 
cobblestone pavement in a circle some ten feet in diameter. On 
the top of this crude pavement was a quantity of ashes and 
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Three pieces of well-worked flint found in the general digging. 
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charcoal mixed with earth, and the usual camp rubbish. This 
was evidently the site of an ancient hearth, and may have marked 
the center of a tepee. Its location is shown in figure 2. 

Plate 9f-k shows a collection of pot shards picked up in the 
general digging on this field. The large shard, about 6 by 6 inches, 
has a curvature which shows the pot of which it is a part to have 
been 12 to 14 inches in diameter, and at least tiiat deep. The small 
cup with single handle, restored from several fragments found 
closely associated, is only 2.25 inches in diameter, and has a 
maximum depth of the same amount. It seems (although well 
made and as hard burned as any of the pottery) to be too small 
to have been of any utility. The rim shards of pots very rarely 
showed any distinct handles to have been used, but a few were 
found similar to plate 9g, which presents the method of attachment 
to the pot. Rim shards showed the semicircular lug to have been 
predominant over other types of handles and decoration. In 
most cases these lugs extend above the general level of the pot 
rim, and seem quite similar to those reported by Smith and Mills. 

Plate 10a-c shows the only three pieces of well-worked flint 
found on this site, all derived from general digging and not as- 
sociated with graves. The central flint object was probably a knife, 
and appears to have been hafted at the small end, in which case the 
“working portion” was the straight edge with square shoulders. 

The general digging on the site yielded the usual variety of 
artifacts, as in plate 10d-7, which shows a cut deer horn, worked 
fish spine, large fish fin, highly polished and pointed, engraved 
mussel shell, highly polished bead, awl, and mussel shell, having 
two holes, probably used asa hoe or scraper. Material of this kind 
was quite abundant over the whole of the site. 

It is difficult to draw any definite conclusions from so hasty 
an investigation. This site was worthy of a very careful and 
complete excavation. However, when it is considered that the 
information as to much of this area was about to be destroyed, 
and the remainder made unavailable for investigation by being 
sold in small lots, and having dwellings erected upon it, the 
incompleteness of this investigation may be pardoned. Again, 
when it is remembered that the primary purpose of this excavation 
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(at the expense of the owner) was to open up a town site, and not 
to do archaeological research, the failure to obtain more exact 
information may be understood. Even with the data so in- 
complete, it is believed that one may venture to suggest that this 
site on the bank of Tygart creek, on the ancient bed of the Ohio 
river, was inhabited at different times by two different peoples, 
or at least by peoples having two distinctly different burial 
customs, as represented by the completely flexed burial with no 
artifacts, and by the fully extended burials, sometimes with arti- 
facts. From the distribution of the graves discovered, it would 
seem that mound no. 1 was more closely associated with the 
flexed burials, and mound no. 2 with the extended burials. If 
indeed there were two different peoples dwelling here, there seems 
to be no conclusive evidence of priority of one over the other. 
This fact may point to a single people with two rather distinct 
types of burial, as appeared at Feurt Village sites, as reported 
by Mills.* In any case it seems certain that here is another out- 
lying site of the great Fort Ancient Culture, represented by the 
Baum and Gartner sites in Ohio and Fox field in Kentucky, 
as reported by Smith.* 

The single partly flexed burial may be a single example of 
some transient people, the prepared clay bed suggesting kinship 
to the so-called Pre-Hopewell Culture. However, there being 
only a single grave of this type, no great importance can be 
attached to it, as it may represent only an individual departure 
from the customary form. 

The two stone-lined graves, very similar to those in many 
other sites in Kentucky, appear to be the most recent of all. 
They, too, may have been intrusive burials by a transient people, 
camping on this site at no very remote period. However, since 
stone-lined graves occur in a great variety of burial sites, they 
may represent only another departure from custom made easy 
by the presence near at hand of a plentiful supply of sandstone 
slabs suitable for the purpose. 


3 Op. cit. 
* Op. cit. 
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t It may be said in conclusion that the incompleteness of this 
t hasty investigation is another indication of the lack of financial 
“ means, both public and private, in Kentucky, to conduct such 
S investigations in a satisfactory manner, before the evidence of 
0 prehistoric man, available to this generation, has been completely 
destroyed. 

i] The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. 
° Victor Dodge and Mr, Rausie Denton, both of Lexington, Ken- 
i- tucky, who each spent a week with him on this site, and to Dr. 
d W. D. Funkhouser, of the University of Kentucky, who visited 
e the field, and assisted in identification and restoration of the 
if artifacts and skeletons. 
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THE CALPOLLI-BARRIO IN A PRESENT-DAY 
MEXICAN PUEBLO 


By ROBERT REDFIELD 


HE social organization of the Aztec has been considered by 

Morgan! and again by Bandelier,? whose work has been 

reconsidered and appraised by Waterman.’ It is agreed that 
the fundamental social unit was the calpolli. The sixteenth cen- 
tury writers, in this respect perhaps more than in others, are not 
always clear or consistent, and the precise nature of the calpolli 
is not in all respects certain. The part played by kinship in fixing 
the unit is undetermined. Waterman, observing the prevalence of 
sibs among the higher Indian societies, and relying on statements 
made by Zurita‘ and Torquemada,® declares the calpolli to have 
been a group of kin.* Spinden’ doubts that the group was ever 
exogamic and a true sib. 

But the calpolli certainly had a variety of wide-reaching and 
important functions. Further summarizing the conclusion reached 
by Waterman, it may be said: Each calpolli owned in common 
lands separate and distinct from lands of the other calpolli. These 
lands could not be sold and only members of that calpolli could 
settle upon them. The calpolli assigned to families small tracts 
within the calpolli property. These assigned fields (tlalmilli) were 


1 Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, chapt. 7. 

2 Adolph F. Bandelier, “On the Distribution and Tenure of Lands and the 
Customs with Respect to Inheritance, among the Ancient Mexicans.” Eleventh 
Annual Report, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 2: 384-448, 
1878: and id., “On the Social Organization and Mode of Government of the Ancient 
Mexicans.” Twelfth Annual Report, id., 2, No. 3, 1879. 

3 T. T. Waterman, “Bandelier’s Contribution to the Study of Ancient Mexican 
Social Organization.” Univ. of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, 12: 249-282, 1917. 

* Alonso de Zurita, Breve y sumaria relacion de los senores y maneras y diferen- 
cias que habla de ellas en la Nueva Espana, etc. Ternaux Compans, Voyages, 10: 53. 

5 Juan de Torquemada, I-II parte de los veinte y un libros rituales y monarchia 
Indiana, etc. Madrid, 545, 1723. 

® Waterman, op. cit., 253. 

7 Herbert J. Spinden, Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America, 190. 
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cultivated by the recipients, and the right of occupancy and tillage 
was inheritable. But if the assignee failed to cultivate the field, 
or if the family died out, the calpolli might reassign that field to 
another family. There are statements that each calpolli was sover- 
eign within its limits. Each had a council house (tecpan); each 
had judges to pass on local irregularities, although their decisions 
were apparently subject to review by tribal authorities. Each had 
its own god and place of worship. Apparently the men of each 
calpolli formed a military society, an Aztec “army,” and fought 
as a unit under a standard bearing an emblem of the calpolli. In 
each calpolli there was a military leader, and one, two or three 
(it is not clear just how many) civil officers. It is sure therefore 
that the calpolli enjoyed important functions, governmental, 
religious and military, as well as functions closely related to the 
method of land tenure. But in each case the functions fitted in 
with and formed a part of a larger tribal system. 

This type of organization was apparently characteristic not 
only of Tenochtitlan but of many other lesser pueblos within the 
Nahua area. At the time of the Conquest, the Spaniards did not 
in most instances attempt very definitely or radically to reform 
the systems of local government of the lesser pueblos. There 
survive today many of the landholding pueblos of pre-Columbian 
times, bearing at once the conspicuous traces of Aztec culture and 
also the strong imprint of Spanish colonial institutions. In the 
case of some institutions, Spanish custom was not so inconsistent 
as seriously to modify the Indian forms. Thus, the communal 
lands of the pre-Columbian village, the aliepetlalli, survive in many 
a Mexican village under the name of ejido, and about them cluster 
many of the problems involved in the present agrarian reforms.*® 

A typical pueblo of this type is Tepoztlan in the State of 
Morelos. Tepoztlan® has a pre-Columbian history of some relia- 
bility. The glyphs on a temple situated just above the present 
town include a date that has been correlated with modern chro- 
nology to read 1502, the last year of the reign of the Aztec war- 


* G. M. McBride, The Land Systems of Mexico, chapt. 5. 
*E. Seler, “Die Tempelpyramide von Tepoztlan.” 
Also in Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 2: 200. 


Globus, 73: 123-127. 
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chief, Ahuitzotl. The pueblo was a pueblo of the Nahua-speaking 
Tlahuicas, whose principal city was Cuauhnahuac (Cuernavaca). 
The Codex Mendoza" lists Tepoztlan as among those pueblos 
conquered by the Aztec under the elder Montezuma. The Codex 
Aubin-Goupil states" that in 1487 new kings were installed in 
Cuauhnahuac, Tepoztlan, Huaxtepec and Xiloxochitepec. The 
history of the town is also known immediately after the Conquest. 
In 1521 Cortez arrived in Tepoztlan on his way from Yautepec to 
Cuernavaca and as the inhabitants did not submit, he set fire to 
the town." When the conquest was achieved, Tepoztlan was 
among the towns awarded to Cortez." 

While making studies in Tepoztlan during 1926-27 as a re- 
search fellow of the Social Science Research Council, I was early 
impressed by the importance in the social organization of the 
present-day village, of the barrio,‘ which was readily recognizable 
as the calpolli of pre-Columbian days. The survival, although in 
a much altered form, as an important unit, of a social grouping 
characteristic of pre-Columbian society, offers an opportunity to 
consider the mode of change and readaptation of a social institu- 
tion. Although our information as to the calpolli is largely drawn 
from descriptions of Tenochtitlan, it is probably justifiable to 
compare such descriptions with the present situation in another, 
but near by, pueblo which was probably characterized by very 
much the same culture. 

Tepoztlan is situated at the head of a valley closely bounded 
by steep cliffs which are broken just at the head, permitting one 
there to enter the pueblo from above. So entering in the rainy 
season one finds the town almost completely buried in foliage. 
Only the towers of eight churches are visible. One of these, a 
massive colonial structure, is the Templo Mayor, situated in the 


10 Plate 9 of the Kingsborough reproduction. 

1 So says Seler, op cit., 124. 

® Bernal Diaz del Castillo, The Conquest of New Spain, 10, chapt. 144. 
Hakluyt translation, 4: 67. 

13 Coleccion de documentos ineditos del Real Archivo de Indias, 12: 554-563, 
1869, Madrid. 

4 The word “barrio” is also used in Mexico today for artificially determined 
municipal wards, and also for certain small independent rural communities. 
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central plaza and used by all the inhabitants. The other seven 
churches, or chapels (capillas), are much smaller and are scattered 
about the village, no two being close together. Each is located in, 
and is the property of, one of the seven barrios. The chapel and 
the barrio takes its name from the saint whose image is placed on 
the altar of the chapel and on whose name-day falls the fiesta of 
that barrio. Santa Cruz has not one, but two fiestas, one on May 
3rd, the other on August 6th, because there are two images in the 
chapel, that of Santa Cruz and that of San Salvador. In this case, 
while the barrio is known as Santa Cruz, Saint Salvador is thought 
of as the patron of the barrio. The small hamlet of Ixcatepec, 
just outside Tepoztlan, has the same two images and consequently 
the same two fiestas. By arrangement of long standing however 
Ixcatepec celebrates its fiestas a week after those of Santa Cruz. 

The barrios vary a great deal in size. The number of houses 
in each barrio is approximately as follows: 


La Santisima (Trinidad)....... 175 
150 
175 


Roughly speaking, there are four large barrios and three small 
ones. The four large barrios, those last named, are grouped about 
the central plaza, while the three small ones are situated above 
(west of) the others. The boundaries of the barrios are clearly 
defined. Sometimes a boundary runs in the middle of a street and 
sometimes the houses on both sides of the street pertain to the 
same barrio, the boundary then running just behind a row of 
houses. Occasionally there are irregular jogs which take a few 
houses out of a block and include them in another barrio. A whole 
block of houses, geographically in San Miguel, belong to the barrio 
of Santa Cruz, at the opposite side of town. How this came about, 
Ido not know. The inhabitants of these houses take their turn 
in the care of the chapel of Santa Cruz, and pay the contribution 
paid by barrio-members at the time of the fiesta of that barrio. 
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Topography.—It is clear that in Tepoztlan topographic factors 
have been of some importance in fixing barrio boundaries. In 
many cases there is now a barranca or at least a sudden declivity 
where one barrio ends and another begins. This is especially 
notable in the cases of the boundaries between San Pedro and 
Los Reyes, Los Reyes and Santa Cruz, Los Reyes and San 
Sebastian, La Santisima and Santo Domingo. Tepoztlan is situ- 
ated on a steep slope, and the barrios occur in the order previously 
given from the upper end of the slope to the lower. If one looks at 
the village from the mountains on the south side of the valley, the 
seven chapels appear in a ranking series, one above another, 
occupying five obvious levels. The following diagram illustrates 
this. 


San Pedro 
Los Reyes 


San Sebastian 
and Santa Cruz 


|La Santisima 

land San Miguel 
Miguel and 
Santo Domingo 

It is worthy of note that those pairs of barrios which occur on 
the same level resemble one another in cultural features more 
than other pairs. Thus, San Sebastian and Santa Cruz have special 
similarities in occupations and religious sentiments and bear the 
same animal appellation (as will be later explained) ; while in the 
case of San Miguel and La Santisima one of the principal streets 
runs continuously on the same level through both barrios and the 
pair are much alike and cooperate for the Carnival and for other 
fiestas. 

Suggesting that the Tepoztecos are conscious of the part played 
by topographic features the fact appears that during an annual 
fiesta an actor impersonating their eponymous “king,” “El Tepos- 
teco,” recites a traditional role in Nahuatl in the course of which, 
as he is defying the besieging armies of other neighboring villages, 
he says: “Ica hueloncan nechmoyohualotica nahui notepe, chicome 
tlatelli, chicome tlacomolli, ihuan chicome tlatmimilolli,” i.e., “Here 
I am surrounded by my four mountains, seven slopes, seven hills 
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and seven canyons.’ 
terms, to the barrios. 

Barrio membership.—The word “barrio” is frequently translated 
“ward,” but “ward” does not correctly suggest the nature of the 
unit. In the first place the barrio is not a political unit. For pur- 
poses of municipal government the town has been divided into 
seven demarcaciones. It is plain that the barrios have been the 
general pattern for the delimitation of the demarcaciones, but the 
boundaries of the two sets of units do not coincide. People do not 
know in which demarcacion they live; many are probably ignorant 
that such a unit exists. In the second place, while one becomes a 
member of a “‘ward,”’ as we know it, merely by going and living 
in that area, one may not in this way become a member of a barrio. 
Membership in the barrio is, generally speaking, hereditary. In 
most cases people live on the sites on which lived their ancestors 
for many generations. These house-sites bear individual Nahuatl 
names by which addresses are given; street names are rarely used. 

When therefore an individual comes from without a barrio 
and rents a house there, he does not thereby become a member of 
that barrio. When I asked for lists of barrio-members, my infor- 
mant would omit to name the occupants of certain houses. In 
every case these turned out to be houses rented by outsiders, or, 
in a few cases, houses owned and occupied by members of other 
barrios. 

This latter case leads to the point that there are living in every 
barrio certain families who are known to belong to a barrio other 
than that in which they live. This probably came about when an 
ancestor bought a site in some other barrio. One of my informants, 
living in Los Reyes, belonged to La Santisima, although neither 
she nor any other informant could tell at what time the family 
had moved. In Los Reyes there are five families from La Santisima, 
two from San Miguel and three from Santa Cruz. 

This probably means that in these cases it was the entire family 
that moved and there was no one left in the old barrio to continue 
the membership there. Of course a man may and probably fre- 
quently does change his barrio membership by changing his barrio 
residence. This may come about if a father with several sons buys 


This is clearly a reference, in topographic 
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for one or more of them a house-site in another barrio. The son, 
usually the eldest, who remains in the old barrio, carries on after 
his father’s death the membership in the old barrio and fulfills the 
pledge to that santo, while a younger son takes up membership in 
another barrio. It will be observed that there is a tendency for 
the men within a barrio to be related rather than the women, 
because in most cases a married son brings his wife to live in his 
father’s house, or in a new house built on or near the same site, 
while daughters marry and may often go to live in another barrio. 
I find no evidence that the barrio affects choice of spouse; there 
seem to be no influences on such choice except influences of pro- 
pinquity and temperamental preference. 

Membership in the barrio is attested by the important fact of 
payment of the offering (limosna; huentli) at the time of the fiesta 
of the santo of the barrio, and it is so perpetuated in the cases of 
individuals belonging to barrios other than those in which they 
live. Thus, the La Santisima families in Los Reyes pay the offering 
when the fiesta of La Santisima takes place. They may also pay 
the offering for the fiesta of Los Reyes, but this is recognized asa 
later obligation and does not cancel membership in the barrio of La 
Santisima. By this ceremonial payment the fact that the people 
living in the Santa Cruz enclave within San Miguel belong to 
Santa Cruz is annually revived at the fiesta of Santa Cruz. The 
offering is thought of as a perpetual pledge to the santo, irrevoc- 
able, and binding on a man’s family after his death. The money 
so paid is expended for one or both of two purposes—the candles 
burned before the santo on the day of the fiesta, and the tower of 
fireworks (castillo) burned in front of the chapel on that occasion. 
The payment for each of these purposes, of the year’s installment 
of the perpetual pledge, is an occasion attended by solemnizing 
ritual, both acted and spoken. The ceremonies take place at the 
houses of the majordomos of the candles and of the castillo, and 
the occasions are known respectively as the cerahpa and the 
castiyohpa."* 


% Redfield, The Cerahpa and the Castiyohpa in Tepoztlan. Mexican Folkways, 
3: 137, 1927. 
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The barrios and the land system.—The ejidos of Tepoztlan are 
not, as were the aliepeilalli (town lands) of the pre-Columbian 
town, divided into sections among the barrios. The pastures and 
woodlots belonging to the town are used in common by all the 
pueblo without regard to barrio membership. The cultivated 
fields, the milpas and corrales, which are absolutely owned by 
individuals and are sold and transmitted by inheritance, are not 
grouped according to barrios. A resident of San Miguel may own 
a milpa over near Santa Cruz at the other side of town, although 
as a matter of fact milpas are, naturally, more often than not 
situated near the owner’s dwelling. 

But there are communal lands besides those uncultivated areas 
belonging to the entire pueblo. Each barrio owns lands the pro- 
duce of which goes to the support of the chapel of the barrio. Or, 
as the Tepoztecans would put it, the produce goes to the support 
of the santo. The lands are referred to as tomimil to santo, “‘the 
milpas of our santo.’"* Conformable with law, the legal title to 
these lands is held by an individual, but he holds in trust for the 
santo. His interest in the land is no greater than that of any other 
member of the barrio. The lands are sowed, tended, and harvested 
in common by the men of the barrio, under the direction of the 
majordomo of the santo, and the crop, when sold, goes to the up- 
keep of the chapel—for candles, curtains for the altars, etc. Most 
of the lands so communally owned by the barrios are milpas on 
which maize is grown. But San Miguel also owns a grove of 
chirimoyas, and San Pedro owns a grove of cedars. (Cedar boughs, 
now as in pre-Columbian times, are much used in decorating altars 
and are subject to other religious and magical uses.) In addition, 
certain of the barrios, notably San Miguel, own bulls which are 
used for foros, a sort of rustic bull-fight sometimes held on the 
fiesta of the santo. During the rest of the year the bulls are loaned 
out to members of the barrio. The year of my visit San Miguel 
lent its bulls to Los Reyes at the time of the fiesta of the latter 
barrio; Los Reyes had none of its own, or too few. 


%* The villages in the valley of San Juan Teotihuacan, just north of Mexico city, 
had such lands of the santo not long ago, but have them no longer. Manuel Gamio, 
La Poblacion del Valle de San Juan Teotihuacan, Tomo m1, 2: 218. 
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The barrio, a social unit.—It is in this social and festal organiza- 
tion of the community that the barrio maintains its importance. 
Even when there is no fiesta the chapel serves as a sort of social 
center for the barrio; the water tank is generally on that corner and 
near it people congregate to gossip. Some of the barrios have 
purchased gasoline lamps which are hung in the street outside the 
chapel, and here the youths of the barrio come in the evening to 
talk, gamble, or listen to songs. But it is at the time of the annual 
fiesta that the collective importance of the barrio members reaches 
its highest importance, and the chapel becomes the great focus 
of interest for the entire pueblo and even for the neighboring 
villages. The decoration of the chapel, the ceremonial bringing 
of the candles, the erection and burning of the castillo, the prepara- 
tion and consumption of the festal dishes, the playing of the 
ancient flute or of the feponazili on the roof of the chapel, one or 
more sacred dances and sometimes /oros—all constitute a program 
of ritual and entertainment which occupies from one to eight days. 
Although members of other barrios take part in the fun, the barrio 
whose santo is celebrated acts as host, and its members very much 
feel their collective importance. 

The barrio as a religious organization, the central religious 
building, the patron-god whose image is contained within it, and 
elements in the ceremonial (e.g., the /eponazili, offering of flower 
garlands, copal incense, etc.) are survivals from pre-Columbian 
culture. There are frequent references in the sixteenth century 
writers to the temples belonging to the calpolli'’ and to the lands 
the produce of which went for their upkeep.'* In the commentary 
to the Codex Magliabecchi’® it is stated: 

Each barrio has another idol. They say it was he who guarded the barrio. 
To him they run with their petitions in times of necessity. On the day on 


which the festival of this idol falls, the people of the barrio offer him solemni- 
ties. The other barrios do not. 


17 As, for example, Sahagun, Historia de las cosas de Nueva Espana, p. 211 
(appendix to the second book); Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, chapt. 130, p. 347. 

18 Las Casas, op. cit., chapt. 130, p. 373. 

18 Commentary to section 62. Published as “The Book of Life of the Ancient 
Mexicans,” by University of California, 1903. Translation by T. T. Waterman. 
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This is precisely the situation in Tepoztlan today. It is not 
necessary to enlarge on the fact that the santo in each chapel is 
regarded as the special god and protector of the barrio and that 
this sentiment is directed toward the particular wooden image 
there enshrined. The santo is a symbol of the collective sentiment 
of the barrio. It is not uncommon for an individual to boast of the 
superior miraculousness of the santo of his barrio,—‘‘our barrio is 
the most important because our image is the most miraculous.” 
San Salvador protected the people of Santa Cruz during the revo- 
lution, San Sebastian appears in dreams to the people of his barrio 
and offers them advice, and so forth. 

There is therefore a morale, an esprit de corps, inhering in the 
barrio, embodied in the santo and occasionally expressed as rivalry. 
Every exertion must be expended on the fiesta to maintain the 
barrio prestige. The organizations which support the Carnival, a 
secular fiesta, are creations of three of the barrios. These comparsas 
(groups of masked men “leaping”’ together) strive each to make a 
better show than do the others. Disputes not infrequently arise. 
During my stay trouble between Santo Domingo and San Miguel 
was only averted by an arrangement that the two comparsas were 
to leap on different days. 

This rivalry does not prevent the barrios from functioning 
cooperatively on the occasion of important fiestas celebrating a 
santo shared by the entire pueblo, or a santo of one of the small 
villages near by. If such an occasion be very important, involving 
a fiesta of several days or a week, an organization of majordomos 
is formed from the barrios and from the smaller villages outside 
Tepoztlan, and each in turn is responsible for the candles burned 
on one day during the fiesta. The unit thus both divides and unites 
the natural community of which Tepoztlan is the most important 
town; in competition and cooperation of barrios the social-religious 
fabric is woven. 

The barrios are the important social unit. The members of a 
barrio tend to think and act alike. In very large measure this is 
because of the unifying and centralizing influence of the chapel 
and its santo, with the attendant cooperative work and play. The 
play has been mentioned: The work is connected with the care 
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of the chapel and of the milpas of the santo. A group of men of the 
barrio together prepare the land for sowing, together hoe the 
growing maize, together gather the harvest. A group of women of 
the barrio together prepare the food for the men so employed in 
the fields. The wife, or principal woman in the household, of the 
majordomo of the santo organizes the cooking of tortillas, beans, 
and meat. 

In some instances there are economic factors which emphasize 
this collective feeling. Thus, whai charcoal is burned in Tepoztlan 
is nearly all burned in San Pedro, and, to a less extent, in Los 
Reyes. The members of these barrios, in cutting, hauling and 
burning wood, are drawn together by their common occupation. 
More marked is the part played by the twisting of ropes of maguey 
fiber by the inhabitants of San Sebastian. This industry, intro- 
duced a generation ago by an immigrant to Tepoztlan from 
another village, has spread to few houses outside of the barrio in 
which he settled; but in San Sebastian almost every household is so 
occupied; and when there is an important fair in some larger town 
in the state, the men of San Sebastian go there almost in a body 
to market their lassos and riatas. 

Barrio culiures.—The barrios have, indeed, obviously different 
cultures, or, what is the same thing, different personalities. The 
varying characteristics of the barrios are recognized by the Tepoz- 
tecos themselves, and at least the more reflective of them can 
express the differences they feel. Descriptions so received agreed 
with my previous notes with remarkable exactness. Thus, Santo 
Domingo is the most civilized barrio, and the most patriotic (i.e., 
most nearly conscious of national feeling —their chapel is deco- 
rated with Mexican flags; a modern orchestra was organized here, 
etc.). Santa Cruz is strongly primitive-Catholic, exclusive and 
independent—“‘Santa Cruz governs itself like a little republic.” 
San Pedro is a barrio of poor, illiterate people who preserve to a 
marked extent ancient mentality and resent the presence of out- 
siders; and so forth. 

Barrio names.—The consciousness of barrio personalities recei- 
ves an expression in names applied to the barrios. These names are 
in Nahuatl and are in every case the names of animals. The names 
are: 
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Santo Domingo: cacame “toads” 

La Santisima: tzicame “ants” 

San Miguel: techihchicame “lizards” 

Santa Cruz and 

San Sebastian: tepemaxtlame ““cacomixtles’”?° 
Los Reyes: meizalcuanime “‘maguey worms” 
San Pedro: tlacuatzitzin “‘tlacuaches’”! 


These names are used, somewhat humorously, to refer to the 
members of the barrio considered collectively. Thus as the saint- 
day of Santo Domingo, January 12th, approaches, it will be said: 
Ve acitihuitzilhuitl cacame, “Now comes the fiesta of the toads.” 

There are two explanations offered by the Tepoztecos for these 
names. According to the first explanation, the animal named is 
one particularly common at the time when the fiesta of that barrio 
is held. Thus, the fiesta of La Santisima is in June when the milpas 
are plowed for sowing and many ants therefore appear on the 
ground; that of Santa Cruz is in May when the cacomixtles come 
down to eat the sapotes which are ripe at that time and falling 
to the ground; that of Los Reyes in January when the maguey is 
opened for pulque and the worms come to eat the exposed pulp. 
The other explanation, which is more common, declares that the 
names are descriptive of the characteristics of the barrio members. 
The people of La Santisima are called ants because there are so 
many of them; they run over the ground and get into all sorts of 
affairs. Those of Santo Domingo are called toads not only because 
they live nearest the water but because they swell so with their 
own importance. Those of San Miguel are called lizards because 
they are so quick (lijero) and light-minded, liking to play and sing 
so much at night on the street corners. Those of Santa Cruz are 
called cacomixtles because they live up under the rocks with the 
cacomixtles. These characterizations are certainly apt. It is 
highly doubtful that these names represent modifications of pre- 
Columbian names of calpolli. Similar collective designations, 
though not always in Nahuatl and usually not animal terms are 
found in other Mexican villages.** But the names do represent 


2° The bassarisk. Bassariscus astuta. 
* The opossum. Didelphys sp. 
* Gamio, op. cit., tomo 1, 2: 402. 
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the consciousness of barrio individualities and help to show how 
Tepoztlan is a federation of semi-independent units, as was no 
doubt the pre-Columbian pueblo. 

In summary, it may be said that the calpolli has persisted in 
Tepoztlan as the barrio. There is evidence that topographic 
features there played a part in fixing the boundaries of these 
units. The barrios are place-units, but tend to include groups of 
uninterrupted family-lines, tracing descent through the father’s 
side. Membership in the barrio is perpetually recorded by an 
annual ceremony. The barrio, as was probably the calpolli, is of 
great importance in the religious organization and social interplay 
of the community. The sanio of the barrio continues the pro- 
tective function of the local god of the calpolli. The maintenance 
of the chapel of this santo and the annual celebration of the santo 
with the cooperative work and play demanded by the fiesta 
develop a strong group-sentiment in the barrio members. The 
barrios are sub-culture-groups within the larger village organiza- 
tion, and form a federation of competitive and also cooperative 
units. 

The functions exercised by the calpolli which are not shared 
by its descendant, the barrio, are those involving warfare, and 
those having to do with economics and government so far as they 
relate to the pueblo or units larger than the pueblo. This is no 
more than saying that it is the tribal organization which was 
effaced by the Conquest. The local festal and religious organi- 
zation, conflicting with no pattern imposed from outside by Span- 
ish culture, persists, altered so far as required by other cultural 
changes. Tepoztlan is not a primitive society today; it is a “folk” 
group, in the special sense,—an illiterate enclave surviving inside 
a new cultural framework imposed from outside by a literate 
conquering culture of a very different nature. 


Winpy PInes, 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 


QUANTITATIVE METHOD IN ETHNOGRAPHY 
By FORREST E. CLEMENTS 


N THE October-December (1926) number of the AMERICAN 

ANTHROPOLOGIST I published, with two co-authors, an article 

on a statistical method for showing special culture relation- 
ships.! This article dealt with the culture area of Polynesia, placing 
particular emphasis on the special culture relationships existing 
between the six main island groups or sub-areas within Polynesia. 
It was maintained that the described statistical procedure offered 
a more objective way of showing such relationships than the 
methods usually employed. In addition, certain ethnographical 
conclusions were adduced by way of showing how the statistical 
results might be interpreted. 

This original paper confined itself for the most part to a 
straightforward description of the particular method, while 
certain of the more general aspects of the problem were omitted. 
Since its publication I have felt that these omissions might prove 
a handicap to anyone attempting to use the method, particularly 
as the idea behind this quantitative treatment is something new 
and is not to be likened to previous attempts at the use of statistics 
in ethnography. In the present paper I wish to remedy this as 
much as possible by including a discussion of what may be termed 
the more ideal or fundamental aspects of the application of this 
statistical procedure. 

Another incentive to the present paper is an attack by Profes- 
sor W. D. Wallis on our original paper. In addition to a discussion 
of the applicability of our method, this paper will include a reply 
to Wallis’ criticisms. 

In his paper Wallis takes issue not only with our ethnographi- 
cal conclusions but also with our whole treatment of the data.’ 


1 F. E. Clements, S. M. Schenck, and T. K. Brown, A New Objective Method 
for Showing Special Relationships. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, N. S., 28: 585-604. 

2 'W. D. Wallis, Probability and the Diffusion of Culture Traits. American AN- 
THROPOLOGIST, 30: 94-106, 1928. 
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Furthermore, it seems that he has an idea of his own as to what 
constitutes objectivity and cannot bring himself to see anything 
of the sort in our method. Without entering into a dialectic dis- 
cussion of his somewhat peculiar ideas on this last point, it may 
be pointed out that objectivity in science is manifested generally 
in the minimizing and elimination of the personal factor. That 
is to say, methods of collecting and treating data are devised which 
will as far as possible rule out the errors due to individual vari- 
ability in subjective attitude. It was with this idea in mind that 
we called our statistical method objective, for it does tend to 
reduce the personal element in the treatment of data and in pro- 
portion as it does this it is objective. 

In regard to Wallis’ strictures on our conclusions, it is recalled 
that our original article specifically stated that these conclusions 
were only tentative as it was recognized that the data with which 
we worked fell somewhat short of that completeness which is 
desirable for fully adequate results. Nevertheless, these data did 
afford an opportunity for the illustration of a statistical procedure 
as long as the chief interest was centered on the mechanics of the 
quantitative treatment. Furthermore, the ethnographical con- 
clusions were simply our interpretation of the statistical results 
and a criticism of those conclusions is not strictly a criticism of 
the statistical method. 

In looking over Wallis’ discussion of our paper it seems to me 
that he has not clearly distinguished in his own mind between 
strict method with its results and the judgments or interpretations 
based on those results. Thus, when we have shown that certain 
island groups or sub-areas possess a similar or a dissimilar culture, 
we have achieved certain results and, on the basis of statistics 
alone, must content ourselves with the bare statement that certain 
of these sub-areal cultures are similar or dissimilar. The expla- 
nation of why these cultures differ from or resemble each other 
lies beyond strict statistics, although this does not mean that we 
may not derive considerable aid from them. 

This point will be more clearly illustrated by taking an example 
from Wallis’ own paper. In substance, his example is as follows: 
there are three areas, M, O, and P. A certain trait A spreads from 
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area M to areas O and P. Subsequent to the spread, A may 
become changed in the various areas as shown. 

M—A1; A2 

O—A3; A4; A5. 

P—A2; A4; A5. 

Here, then, we find A4 and A5 in both areas O and P, while A2 
is the only form of the trait in area M which is found in either 
areas O or P. If our statistical method were applied in this case it 
would show (what is here obvious because of the simplicity of the 
problem) that areas O and P are more like each other than either 
is like M.* 

Knowing nothing of the diffusion from area M which Wallis 
has postulated, we might infer that there was a historical con- 
nection between areas O and P, but little or none with M. This 
however is merely an interpretation of the obvious fact that O 
and P are actually more like each other than either is like M. Wailis 
notes that our method would probably force the inference as to 
the close connection between O and P and points out the erroneous 
nature of such a conclusion in view of the posited connection of 
each with M and not with each other. He goes on to say that it 
is not necessarily claimed that such posited diffusion is what 
normally happens, but he insists that we must show that it does 
not normally happen. This question of the interpretation of 
demonstrated similarities looms large in his whole attack and it is 
partly for this reason that I stress it throughout this article. It 
will be seen as the discussion progresses that such diffusion as is 
posited above by Wallis is decidedly abnormal, that it amounts in 
fact to merely a logical possibility not at all probable. 

At this point it may be profitable to embark on a discussion of 
a more general aspect of statistical procedure. Furthermore, it 
may now be affirmed that the method under discussion here is 
concerned with culture wholes and only slightly with particular 
single traits. That is to say, when using this method we are con- 
cerned with the influence or lack of influence of whole cultures on 


* Actually of course no statistical method would ever be applied to such a 
small collection of data. 
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each other. The diffusion or convergence of single traits is only 
incidental to our study, although taken by themselves they may 
constitute an interesting problem. It is the sum total of these 
single traits, the culture wholes, that interest us when using the 
statistical method. 

In the case cited above we see that traits A¢4 and A5 have 
evolved independently in areas O and P since Wallis has postulated 
no connection between them. Even were we left in the dark as to 
whether any such connection did or did not exist, we might legiti- 
mately explain the similarity on the basis of convergence as well 
as by diffusion from one to the other. However, we are here 
dealing with only two specific traits. Obviously, two traits are not 
very representative of a whole culture and, as I have pointed out 
above, in the statistical method we are concerned primarily with 
culture wholes. To say anything about the similarity or dis- 
similarity of the culture wholes of these three areas, or of any 
other areas, the traits with which we deal must be representative 
of the whole culture of each area. It is manifestly impossible to 
deal with every single element in a culture so we are forced to use 
only a workable number or sample of traits. This sample however 
must truly reflect the whole culture from which it is drawn. To 
be reasonably certain that a sample of traits from any culture is 
really representative of that culture, it is necessary to observe 
two rules of equal importance. First, the sample should include 
as many traits as possible. It is far better to have too many traits 
even at the cost of unwieldiness than to have too few. Secondly, 
the traits must be chosen at random in order that all phases of 
the culture may be included in the sample. For example, if most 
of the traits were taken from the field of religion and only a few 
from other phases of culture, the resulting sample would obviously 
not be representative of the whole culture; it would be biased on 
the side of religion. Even a conscious effort to select a repre- 
sentative sample of traits will not prove satisfactory because 
subjective factors such as individual preferences, distastes, etc., 
will unconsciously influence the choice. The only way to over- 
come such unconscious biasing of the sample is to choose at ran- 
dom a sufficient number (the larger the better within workable 
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limits) of specifict traits from the total mass of specific traits 
constituting the whole culture. Given such a sample, the results 
of statistical treatment of this sample may be understood to 
apply to the whole culture with practically as much validity as 
would be the case if every single trait in that culture had been 
available for statistical operations. 

Referring back now to areas O and P, let us assume that instead 
of only 2 traits we have 500 and that these 500 traits truly repre- 
sent the cultures of these areas. Let us further suppose that 300 
of these traits are found in both O and P and that we know, by 
statistical method, that the probability of this distribution 
occurring by chance is very small. We have therefore demon- 
strated that areas O and P have a good deal of their cultures in 
common. In other words, there is a high positive correlation 
between the two areas. This is as far as any statistical method 
will take us. The procedure from this point on is a question of 
the interpretation of the demonstrated correlation. 

There are two recognized ways of explaining similarities in 
cultures: they may be explained on the basis of parallel develop- 
ment and convergence or they may be accounted for by assuming 
a historical connection between the cultures in question, i.e., 
diffusion from one to the other. In the case of areas O and P, 
as.long as we are dealing with only 2 similar traits, either of these 
explanations is plausible. However, such a small number of 
traits is by no means representative of the cultures in question, 
so any inference regarding the presence or absence of connection 
between these cultures would be quite unjustified. But when we 
deal with 500 traits which supposedly do fairly represent the two 
culture wholes, when it is shown that 300 of these traits are 
present in both O and P, and that a high positive correlation 
exists between these two areas, then there is only one sensible 
explanation of this similarity. The absurdity of supposing that 
these 300 traits developed independently in both areas needs no 
demonstration, whereas the plausibility of this common occurrence 


‘Specific traits,” i.e., traits reduced to their simplest elements. See dis- 
cussion of the nature of “‘specific” traits on pages 301-303. 
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being due to historical connection between the two areas is so 
obvious that any quarrel with it can only be regarded as mere 
dialectics. Of course, in the absence of any other information, 
it is impossible to say in what direction the diffusion took place, 
but ordinarily the ethnographer dealing with such a set of facts 
will possess corollary evidence which will enable him to form 
shrewd judgments as to which area acted the part of the borrower 
and which the lender. 

It is not maintained that, in the case of a positive correlation 
between two or more sub-areas, absolutely all the common traits 
owe their similarity to a common source. It is logically possible 
that a few of the common elements may be independent in origin, 
but this does not materially affect our conclusion of historical 
connection. It is surely taxing logic to the utmost to assume that 
all the common occurrences are due to independent origin when 
it is an ethnographical maxim that by far the greatest proportion 
of culture similarities trace from a common source. Thus, when 
we deal with culture wholes and get positive correlations between 
them, the most logical interpretation is that of historical con- 
nection between the sub-areas concerned. We should not be 
justified in saying that every common element in those areas is 
to be accounted for on the basis of diffusion from one to the others, 
for a few of those common traits may be really independent. 
We can say, however, that generally speaking, the culture wholes 
of these particular sub-areas are historically connected, that the 
culture of one has considerably determined the culture of the 
other, and that the burden of proof for the independent origin 
of any trait common to them rests upon those who are dissatisfied 
with our interpretation. 

Conversely, when a negative correlation has been shown to 
exist between certain sub-areas this does not necessarily mean 
that these sub-areas have never influenced each other in any 
particular, unless they have absolutely nothing in common. 
Actually, this total lack of common traits does not occur. How- 
ever, if a negative correlation exists it is quite certain that the 
number of common features is small. Such as exist may be 
accounted for on the basis of convergence, in which case the 
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negative correlation will imply complete lack of historical con- 
nection. It is quite conceivable however that certain of these 
few common traits have diffused from one sub-area to another but 
so rarely that the correlation between those sub-areas has not 
been affected, still remaining negative. The determination of 
such particular points will depend upon corollary lines of evidence 
having nothing to do with statistics, i.e., records of migrations, 
etc. Our method by itself is not capable of clearing up such 
particulars but is for use as a means of obtaining more objective 
results from which inferences concerning the general dynamics 
of cultures may be drawn. It applies to the specific culture wholes 
and not to particular traits in those cultures. Thus, while a 
negative correlation between certain sub-areas does not completely 
rule out all historical connection between them, it does indicate 
that such connection, if it ever existed, was of little importance 
in determining the culture growth and change in those sub-areas. 
In other words, it shows that even if certain traits have diffused 
from one sub-area to others, such diffusion has had little effect 
as a determinant of the respective cultures. 

In our previous paper it was our claim that, given a repre- 
sentative sample of the cultures involved, our statistical method 
would objectively show up the similarities and dissimilarities, 
i.e., the positive and negative correlations between the culture 
wholes. The interpretation of these results and, where diffusion 
is involved, the determination of the direction of the diffusion, 
is a matter which is up to the ethnographer handling the data 
and resolves itself into a question of intelligent coordination of 
the facts as opposed to sterile rules of formal logic. 

We may now turn to a discussion of generic as opposed to 
specific traits, and the weighting of data. Wallis feels that a defect 
of our method is that it treats all traits alike whereas he would 
like to give more weight to what he calls the generic traits. This 
is probably desirable but there is unfortunately no objective 
criterion for selecting the traits to be thus favored, and if the 
weighting be done subjectively a source of considerable error is 
introduced. However, there does exist a means by which the 
question of weighting certain parts of the sample may be at least 
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partially satisfied. It has to do with the problem of generic versus 
specific traits, and it will be necessary to discuss this point before 
proceeding to the matter of actual weighting. 

In his paper Wallis is not at all clear on the question of generic 
traits, but by using a case of his it may be possible to clarify the 
matter. He cites the custom of removing the skins of animals by 
inflation as an example of a generic trait. However, it is con- 
ceivable that this custom is simply a part of the still more generic 
trait of skinning animals. Furthermore, the inflation method 
of skinning is itself composed of simpler traits. In other words, 
it is a complex trait which in turn may be part of a still larger 
trait complex. Thus it will be seen that unless we are dealing 
with the simplest units, the question of what is or is not generic 
is quite relative. The use of generic traits as such, then, is not 
to be recommended, and in the statistical method it is essential 
for all traits to be reduced to their simplest elements. That is to 
say, the sample must consist of specific traits only. 

It is in this connection that the problem of weighting finds a 
solution. It is admitted that generic traits are of more weight 
than specific traits only if we define generic traits as complex 
traits which are composed of simpler or specific elements. Now 
it will be seen that such traits will be automatically weighted 
when broken up into their specific units as they must be when the 
statistical method is applied. 

As an example of a generic trait let us take that method of 
disposing of the dead called tree-burial. It may be noted in 
passing that the relativity as to what is or is not generic is again 
illustrated by the fact that tree-burial is itself a part of the still 
more generic trait of disposal of the dead by desiccation. 

When we examine tree-burial closely we find that it embodies 
several specific elements as follows: 

Tree-burial (generic) 
Body flexed 
Body extended 
Body wrapped 
Body embalmed 
Body guarded 
Food placed near body 


Direction in which body faces 
Etc. 
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This list of specific traits embodied in the generic trait of 
tree-burial might be further extended, but enough has been said to 
illustrate how such generic traits may be automatically weighted 
when broken up into their simplest units. The more complex the 
generic trait, the greater will be the number of its specific elements, 
each of which counts as much as any other, and tree-burial with 
say seven specific units will be weighted more than some other 
complex trait which contains, say, only three specific elements. 

Quite aside from statistics, the importance of this reduction 
to simplest units may be further stressed. Wallis argues that the 
presence of a generic trait in a limited number of groups having 
a similar culture pattern is stronger evidence of culture contacts 
between those two groups than is the presence of specific elements 
of the generic trait. In this Wallis runs contrary to accepted 
ethnological method, for most of us would agree that similarity 
in details of a complex trait occurring in two areas is much better 
evidence of connection than the mere presence of the complex 
trait. Further, dissimilarity in details is generally regarded as 
indicative of a lack of connection and as furnishing some evidence 
of an independent origin of the complex trait. Let us refer back 
to tree-burial and assume that it occurs in two sub-areas of a 
large culture area. If the specific elements of tree-burial are 
present in both sub-areas, the evidence for historical connection 
between them becomes so strong as to amount to practical cer- 
tainty, whereas if the specific elements are quite dissimilar in 
the two regions, then such connection becomes extremely prob- 
lematical even though the two sub-areas agree in the possession 
of the generic trait. 

In his specific criticism of our statistics, Wallis uses the list 
of traits given in our paper, applying to it a percentage device 
of his own and by means of it comes to certain ethnographical 
conclusions which differ somewhat from ours. His method of 
utilizing our list of traits however ignores some of them for 
reasons which are apparent in the following quotation: 


Since the distribution of culture can be inferred only from the presence 
of traits and not from their absence, we propose to disregard the occurrence 
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of absences and to treat the distribution of traits which are present in two and 
less than six of the island groups.® 

This method ignores traits which are present in only one island 
group and as such traits contribute directly to the individuality 
of their respective groups it is apparent that the culture picture 
drawn without them will be considerably distorted. Not even a 
percentage method is necessary to show almost any kind of 
culture relation when only traits of common occurrence are 
selected and all others arbitrarily ruled out. 

Wallis draws attention several times in his paper to the fact 
that we deal with the mutual absences of traits in any pair of 
sub-areas and this he considers a fatal defect of our method. The 
appellation of this as a flaw however rests upon Wallis’ failure 
to perceive clearly the implications involved in the fact that we 
are dealing with particular sub-areas within a larger area of com- 
paratively homogeneous culture. As we pointed out in our 
previous paper, 

No one doubts that the island groups considered here belong to that 
general type of culture called Polynesian. What our method does is to show 
the little mountain peaks of agreements and disagreements rising above the 


level plain of general Polynesian culture; in other words, it shows the special 
relationships within the area.® 


This point must be borne clearly in mind for our method is only 
applicable to such special relationships within a culture area. 
When Wallis cites the Hopi Pueblo culture and that of New York 
City as examples to show that the common absence of traits in 
these two regions does not indicate any kind of relationship, he 
is perfectly correct. The point is obvious but irrelevant, as New 
York City and the Hopi Pueblo belong to quite different cultures 
and we never advocated the drawing of any inferences as to 
connection, based on such a case. Common absence of traits is 
only significant where the sub-areas involved belong to the same 
type-culture. Thus, if many traits which are found throughout 
the rest of Polynesia are not found in Samoa and Tonga, this 
fact is surely significant, as it indicates that something is operative 
D. Wallis, 101. 
® Clements, Schenck, and Brown, 593. 
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in these two islands which prevents such traits from occurring 
there. Considering their geographical proximity, it is a legitimate 
inference that this common lack of many Polynesian traits in- 
dicates some sort of relationship between these islands. However, 
if the general culture of Samoa and Tonga were not part of the 
typical Polynesian culture, this shared absence of traits would 
not be significant. 

As this point is vital to our method, I must risk tediousness 
by taking a further example. Let us take two tribes from quite 
different culture areas, the Arunta and the Crow. Common 
absence of many traits here means nothing as to the presence 
or lack of relationship, because the type-cultures of Australia 
and the Plains are so divergent. If however the Arunta and 
some other tribe possessing the same type-culture, say the Kariera, 
agree in lacking many traits which are found over the rest of 
Australia, then the inference of some sort of connection between 
them is justified. Similarly with the Crow and any other typically 
Plains tribe, such as the Cheyenne or the Blackfoot. Here again 
common absence of many traits shared by other Plains tribes 
indicates relationship, the exact nature of which can only be 
determined by further analysis of the cultures involved. 

If this argument be admitted, as I think it must be, then 
Wallis’ chief objection to our method falls to the ground. Further- 
more, as his own percentage method fails to consider these mutual 
absences, it is therefore inadequate. Our main objection to his 
method is based on these grounds but we believe that they are 
sufficient. 

A somewhat minor but nevertheless important further criti- 
cism of his method that may be urged, has to do with his utiliza- 
tion of traits marked ‘‘no data” in the list. Thus, there are many 
traits in Linton’s list which are either definitely present or absent 
in certain of the sub-areas but for others there are no data. For 
example, according to the data, the paddle club is present in 
Marquesas and Society, it is definitely absent in Hawaii, Samoa, 
and Tonga, but there are no data on New Zealand. Therefore, 
in comparing New Zealand with any of the other sub-areas the 
paddle club should be left out, as we do not definitely know 
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whether it exists there or not. Wallis however, in adding up the 
number of occurrences for the various pairs of island groups, 
includes such traits, and this accounts for the discrepancy between 
his totals and ours. As a case in point, when dealing with New 
Zealand-Society we gave 73 traits present in New Zealand but 
absent in Society, and 56 traits present in Society but absent 
in New Zealand. Wallis gives 75 traits for New Zealand and 67 
for Society, a discrepancy of 2 in one case and 11 in the other. 
Thus, in this particular case, Wallis includes 13 traits which should 
not be used in the comparison because of the lack of definite 
information as to the presence or absence of these traits in one 
or the other sub-area. For this reason, differences between our 
totals and his will be found for every one of the fifteen pairs of 
islands as there are a considerable number of traits where no 
data exist for at least one of the sub-areas. The inclusion of such 
traits in the comparisons has a direct effect on the magnitude 
of Wallis’ percentages and, while in most cases these are not 
seriously’ altered, the use of such traits must nevertheless be 
regarded as partaking of the nature of a blunder. 

Furthermore, Wallis has no means of ascertaining the relia- 
bility of his percentages after they have been calculated. They 
are significant only at the extremes. Thus, if between two sub- 
areas, A and B, we find that 90% of the traits of A are found in B, 
and that 92% of B traits also occur in A, then connection between 
them is obviously assured. Conversely, if these percentages turn 
out to be only 5% and 7% respectively, the conclusion of only 
slight mutual influence is justified. As soon however as the 
percentages begin to draw in from these extremes, when, for 
example, they respectively become 49% and 50%, whatever 
significance they may possess becomes extraordinarily vague. 

Let us now turn to a brief discussion of the value called P in 
our method. It is perhaps unfortunate that we used the term 
“‘chance”’ in our explanation of this value, because while strictly 
speaking P is based on probability or chance, this term popularly 


7 They are not seriously altered because, except at the extremes, their significance 
is so vague that they may fluctuate within a relatively wide range without changing 
any meaning they may possess. 
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has such a connotation of mystery and “luck” that the non- 
statistical reader may become prejudiced against the method. 
P is actually an expression of correlation between what Karl 
Pearson called “broad categories.””’ In our method, these cate- 
gories are the presence or absence of culture traits in any pair of 
sub-areas which it is wished to compare. Thus, for us P becomes 
an expression of correlation between two sub-areas. The value 
of P varies from zero to unity, and as it approaches unity (increases 
in magnitude) the degree of correlation decreases. The lower the 
P, the greater the degree of correlation, whether negative or 
positive. Thus, a high P does not indicate a definite lack of 
relationship between two sub-areas. It simply means that there 
is too much uncertainty about the distribution of the particular 
data to say definitely one way or another. P is an expression of 
the degree of correlation and the positive or negative character of 
this correlation is to be discovered in the data themselves, that is, 
by the excess of agreements or disagreements between the two 
sub-areas concerned. Thus, definite lack of relationship is in- 
dicated by a large excess of disagreements together with a low 
value for P. 

This point may be illustrated concretely by two examples 
from our original paper. Referring to table 1m in that paper, we 
see that New Zealand and Tonga have a considerable excess of 
disagreements. This indicates that the correlation is negative 
but does not show the amount of such correlation. Upon calcula- 
tion, the P for this island pair was found to be quite low (.000625). 
This indicates that the correlation is high and we are therefore 
justified in concluding, on the basis of this high negative cor- 
relation, that the cultures of New Zealand and Tonga have had 
very slight influence on each other. On the other hand, New 
Zealand and Society also have an excess of disagreements, which 
indicates a negative character for the correlation. But the P for 
this pair is very large (.992051). This shows that the actual 
amount of correlation here is very slight. In other words, it means 
that there is too much uncertainty about the distribution of the 
data in this particular case to enable us to come to any definite 
conclusion as to connection or lack of connection between these 
two sub-areas. 
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As a matter of fact, I have recently learned from Mr. H. D. 
Skinner, that the connection between New Zealand and Society, 
in certain phases of culture, is actually quite close. This fact in 
no wise operates against our method, for no statistical procedure 
can go beyond the data with which it deals, and on the basis of 
Linton’s data our statement concerning these two island groups 
is justified. Moreover, as we were concerned primarily with 
method, we cannot feel that errors in our temporary ethno- 
graphical conclusions matter particularly, as long as they arose 
directly from the data. No censure attaches to Linton on this 
score, of course, for he had no idea of the particular use to which 
his information would be put and no doubt it was perfectly satis- 
factory for the purpose for which he collected it. 

As a convenience, the main points involved in the application 
of this statistical method are summarized below. 

1. As described, this particular method is for use only in 
showing the existence or non-existence of special relationships 
between sub-areas within an area of fairly homogeneous culture. 

2. The traits utilized must constitute a representative sample 
of the culture wholes in each of the sub-areas which are to be 
studied. All phases of culture should be equally represented for 
each sub-area. 


3. All traits must be reduced to simplest units. By this method 
complex or generic traits are automatically weighted. 

4. The statistical method will only show positive or negative 
correlations and the degree of such correlations. It cannot explain 
them unaided. However, the only reasonable explanation of high 
positive correlations is historical connection, as we are dealing 
with culture wholes and not merely with a few trait identities 
due, perhaps, to convergence. 

In closing, it may be well to add a word of reassurance to those 
who feel that statistics are essentially treacherous. Since Tylor’s 
brilliant attempt to use them terminated in failure, anthropolo- 
gists have had little confidence in their application to culture. 
Wallis likens our attempt to that of Tylor when he states what 
anyone having a bowing acquaintance with statistics knows: 
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namely, that statistics themselves cannot show the direction of 
change, cannot indicate the route of diffusion. No such claim 
is made for them, but it is maintained that statistics can show 
in an objective way that certain sub-areas are culturally similar 
or dissimilar and, further, that they will give more than an inkling 
of the degree of such identity or divergence. The matter of the 
interpretation of such demonstrated correlations has been fully 
discussed above and need not be gone into again here. 

As for Tylor’s method, he was concerned principally with 
causality. That is to say, he was attempting to show that certain 
traits were causally connected with other traits, using a statistical 
method to support his idea that at a certain stage of culture 
certain traits spontaneously evolved from others. Without a 
knowledge of the extent to which diffusion had taken place, Tylor 
could not know whether, in any particular area, he was dealing 
with an independent trait or simply with the same organic trait 
which had spread out from its point of origin to the different 
regions where he encountered it. Such knowledge was essential 
for the validity of Tylor’s method and the fact that he was unable 
to discriminate successfully between his trait occurrences on this 
basis was responsible for his failure. 

Boas has recently said that 


The fundamental difficulty with statistics in ethnography is our lack 
of knowledge of historical connection. In order to make a statistical method 
a success it is essential that the phenomena counted must be independent of 
one another. If a number of them go back to the same historical sources 
they cannot be considered as separate units.® 


This statement is eminently true of all such statistical inquiries 
as that of Tylor, but it does not apply to our method as we are 
not concerned with causality in Tylor’s sense. We are concerned 
only with trait occurrences no matter whether they be independent 
or derived from a common source. This fact alone is sufficient 
to show that the objections usually urged against statistics in 
ethnography do not hold for the form here advocated. In our 


§ Franz Boas, in Wm. F. Ogburn and A. A. Goldenweiser (editors), The Sociai 
Sciences, 120, 1927. 
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method we are occupied in the investigation (within an area 
possessing the same type-culture) of the influence of culture wholes 
upon each other, with ascertaining to what extent the culture of 
one sub-area has determined that of other sub-areas. If our 
method can do this and do it in a more objective way than has 
heretofore been possible, it will have justified itself. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A LITTLE STONE IMAGE 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 


WO or three years ago in a museum, I was shown a little 

figure, carved from dark gray slate, which had been collected 

among the Makah on Cape Flattery. As I had recorded the 
songs of these Indians, the question was asked, ‘‘Did you see any 
carvings like this among them?’ I replied that the Makah, so 
far as I had been able to discover, did not carve slate but obta ned 
such articles from tribes living on Vancouver island. The incident 
closed with « feeling that I had overlooked something important 
among the Makah. A photograph of the figurine was kindly pro- 
vided, however, so that I might make inquiry when I returned to 
this tribe. 

The figurine is about 11 inches high and represents a person 
with upturned face, holding something in its arms, pressed against 
the abdomen. The expression on the face is one of deep sadness. 
On top of the head is a little broken place in the stone. The head 
and upper torso are large in proportion to the lower part of the 
body and limbs, and the figure is in a kneeling position. The object 
clasped in its arms appears to be a small animal. The face is 
strong but not masculine, indeed the figure has a peculiar effect 
of being sexless, while the tragedy of the expression is emphasized 
by the exaggerated size of the head. 

In the summer of 1926 I returned to the home of the Makah 
on Cape Flattery taking the photograph. Soon after my arrival 
I betook myself, picture in hand, to an old man named Young 
Doctor, whom I knew to be reliable on everything connected with 
Makah customs. 

Young Doctor took the photograph in his hand, smiled and 
said (through the interpreter), “That is one of Santiano’s fancy 
sinkers. The old fellow was handy at carving and I remember this 
one. Santiano had pounded a nail in the top of the head to fasten 
his fishline and it broke off, leaving a little rough place. Santiano 
had several fancy sinkers like that.” 
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On a previous visit I had heard of Santiano. He and Young 
Doctor were medicine-men together, in the old days. Young 
Doctor, who is now about 70 years of age, recorded many of the 
songs that Santiano used in treating the sick and, speaking without 
hesitation, told of Santiano’s method of treating the sick and re- 
lated anecdotes concerning him. He said there was a place at 
Warmhouse where “Santiano got the rocks that he carved.”’ The 
little animal held in this figure’s arms looked, he said, “like a baby 
sea-lion.” But he expressed this simply as an opinion. 

Desiring to check this information I consulted Albert Irving, 
an old Makah whaler, who also had shown himself to be a reliable 
informant. ‘Mr. Irving,” said I, “do you remember whether 
Santiano had a sinker shaped like a person?” He replied, in Eng- 
lish, that he did not remember seeing such a sinker but that 
“Santiano had a tumanos for carving, and carved many things.” 

If only we could consult living men concerning -the stone 
objects in our museums, how many problems might be solved! 
Stone carving was not a lost art among the Makah, as might 
appear, but there was one man, long ago, who “‘had a tumanos for 
carving.” If only he were here to tell us how he obtained the help 
of this tumanos! 

Where did the tumanos go when they buried the body of San- 
tiano? The tide rises and falls in front of the isolated village, and 
the fog comes over the mountain, with trailing tatters that cling 
to the cedar trees. It seems that the twmanos of Santiano never 
came back. 

Why must men today work so hard to learn the carving of a 
tragic, uplifted face and yet fail to catch the strange quality that 
lies in this bit of dark slate? The Indian gained the ability in some 
mysterious experience fraught no doubt with fear and suffering. 
A tumanos does not come to happy people. It only comes when, 
in the words of an Indian, ‘‘a man feels so small that he does not 
care whether he lives or dies.”’ If the balance swings to life, the 
tumanos comes and offers its companionship and help as the man’s 
reward,—or shall we say his consolation? Deep indeed is the 
thought of an Indian and pitifully little do we understand it. The 
little image still holds the largest part of its secret,—holds it for- 

ever. 
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Continuing the conversation, Young Doctor said he thought 
this ‘fancy sinker’’ represented a creature that lives in the water, 
has very long hair, and is neither a man nor woman. The inter- 
preter translated this as “something like a mermaid.” Young 
Doctor was conservative and said he had never come close enough 
to one of these creatures to be sure what it looked like. He said 
however that he had the following strange experience when he was 
a young man. He and his mother were fishing for halibut out at 
the cape. He had a bite, pulled up his line and was ready to club 
the halibut when he saw what looked like a tiny baby. He was so 
frightened that he fainted and his mother began to paddle home. 
While he was still unconscious his mother built a fire, put some 
sort of seaweed on it and held him over the blaze, so that he inhaled 
the smoke. This was effective, as he revived and vomited an oily 
substance. He told his mother to go and see what was on his hook 
and she found a few strands of very long hair. These he used on 
his fishline and got a great many fish by its help. When the run of 
spring salmon was on, he used this hair on his hook and caught 
more than anyone else. 

He said that once a man saw one of these creatures sitting on 
a rock at the edge of the water line. He crept up, took a long stick 
and twisted off a little of its long hair. It was believed that who- 
ever did this would become wealthy. 

All this is interesting, with its mixture of the traditions of two 
races and many parts of the world, but it does not explain the 
tragedy on the face of the little stone image, nor why the twmanos 
inspired Santiano to carve the little animal in its arms. Mysterious 
still, with a mystery as deep as the sea or the heart of an Indian, 
the little figurine will take its place in the collections of the 
museum. A label will tell its origin, and we can understand that 
the little broken place on top of the head is where the fishline was 
fastened, but only Santiano knew what it represented,—and 
Santiano is dead. 


Rep WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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A PECULIAR TYPE OF STONE IMPLEMENT 
By JULIAN H. STEWARD 


MONG archaeological finds in the Columbia valley in the 
A region of The Dalles have been a large number of chipped 

stone artifacts of a peculiar type which have been heretofore 
either ignored or merely called “scrapers.” It is my purpose to 
question the propriety of such designation of these artifacts and 
to suggest a possible new and totally different use. 

During work in the summer of 1926 made possible by the 
generosity of Mr. Henry J. Biddle of Vancouver, Washington, a 
large number of these were found in the region of the Deschutes 
river. It was Mr. Biddle’s suggestion at the beginning of the 
work that these were not scrapers but missiles to be thrown by 
hand. A subsequent find seemed to lend considerable plausibility 
to this suggestion. 

At the upper end of Miller’s island in the Columbia river just 
opposite the mouth of the Deschutes river, is a sand cliff contain- 
ing several levels of ancient camp sites. This has been weathered 
away by wind action depositing a large number of artifacts of 
various: sorts just back of the river beach. Among these were 
found four hundred and ten implements of this peculiar “scraper” 
type, all of which were gathered within a radius of thirty or forty 
feet, although others were found scattered over the island and 
mainland. They are made from flat, round or oval, water-worn 
stones of granite, basalt, quartzite or other hard material, and 
are roughly chipped on one side around the entire edge except 
for a small area at one end where, in ninety percent of the speci- 
mens, the original smooth surface remains untouched. The long 
diameter averages between three and four inches and the short 
diameter from two to two and a half inches. Text figure 1 shows 
the typical form. (See also plate 11 a-o.) 

Several considerations lead us to believe that these were not 
intended as scrapers but were probably “throwing stones.” In 
the first place, as will be seen from a comparison of the plate 
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a-j, typical “throwing stones.” k-o, approximating typical “throwing stones.’ 
u and v, scrapers chipped on one edge. w, flint scraper. x, polished scraper. y, 
similar to x but unpolished. 
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figures, they are quite different from several other types of arti- 
facts which seem to have been eminently suitable for scraping. 
For, whereas the latter are very thin and are chipped to a fine, 
regular edge, these are heavy and irregularly worked. Figures u 
to y show several types of true scrapers from Miller’s island. 
Figures u and v are somewhat thinner than the “throwing stones” 
and are chipped evenly and on one edge only; figure w is a type 
of flint scraper and was probably hafted; figure x has been ground 
and polished to a fine cutting edge which runs around the entire 


” 


Natural size. 


Fig. 1. A typical “throwing stone. 


rim; while y is similar in form to x but has not been polished. 
Furthermore, far more stones of this type were found in this 
restricted area than could ever have been used by a community 
of this size, however much scraping they may have had to do. 

As these are of so definite a type and so numerous, another 
use must be found, and that of “‘throwing stones’? seems most 
reasonable. The size is exactly right to hold in the hand, and the 
untouched end serves as an excellent hold for the forefinger. The 
ten percent which differ from the standard type only in that they 
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are chipped around the entire edge (figures p to #) do not, it seems 
to me, weaken the proposition. For these, too, are unsuitable for 
scraping, yet the loss of the smooth end for a fingerhold does not 
make them impossible for throwing. Furthermore, it is probable 
that among so large a number of artifacts, a small percentage 
would bear such an imperfection (if it may be called such). The 
weight, also, is sufficiently great to make the missile effective 
without being too heavy to throw, while the jagged edge would 
undoubtedly be more effective than an evenly chipped one. The 
large number occurring in a small area also lends weight to our 
conjecture. For to use stones as weapons, or perhaps for hunting 
small game, one should have a large supply at hand. Or possibly 
they had been accumulated in readiness for an attack. The large 
number produced may also help account for the crudeness of 
workmanship. 

While there is no record of such use of these stones, and while 
the living Indians call them “scrapers,” I offer this suggestion 
of a new use, not as a dogmatic assertion but as a reasonable 
conjecture. Whenever a chipped stone implement of a puzzling 
character is found, archaeologists are too ready to say “scraper.” 
The probability is very great that these implements are not 
scrapers, but were used as above described. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


The Racial Basis of Civilization; a Critique of the Nordic Doctrine. 

FraNK H. Hankins. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. xz, 

384 pp. 

This is undoubtedly one of the sanest treatises extant on the 
vexed subject indicated in the title. The author, who is professor of 
sociology at Smith College, takes a stand intermediate between that 
of the race theorists and the ‘‘race-slumpers.”’ He believes in eugenics, 
also in the capacity but not the unique value of the Nordic race; 
in the definite inferiority of the Negroids, but not of the Alpines and 
Mediterraneans; and he insists on the overlapping of living human 
groups, even including the Negroids. His theoretical position in 
some respects recalls Professor Dixon’s, in others the late Dr. Schall- 
mayer’s. As to practical applications, immigration might be regulated 
by a general test irrespective of race were it not for irrational sociologi- 
cal considerations. 

Were it not for these traditional popular prejudices, America could do 
no better than to make itself a world asylum for persons of superior quality 
regardless of race or color (p. rx). 

Professor Hankins is not merely a critical expounder of wide- 
spread theories but gives a considerable mass of concrete information, 
so much so that certain omissions become obtrusive. Why, for 
example, is there such scant reference to Eugen Fischer’s outstanding 
work on race mixture? And why is nothing at all said about the result 
of Lapp-Norwegian unions reported by Halfdan Bryn? 

The only serious criticism that can and must be leveled against 
the book is the author’s inability to discriminate between a dogmatic 
denial of racial differences and an attitude of scientific skepticism. 
This leads him into unnecessary opposition to that curious Boas school 


which has succeeded in conveying the impression that it believes the races 
equal in inherited capacities (p. 323) 


while its leader, as Professor Hankins shows, holds the opposite 
view, though of course not in an extreme form. Probably no 
serious member of the group would quarrel with the author’s de- 
claration that 
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inter-racial comparisons that are entirely fair and absolutely conclusive do 
not yet exist (p. 326). 


What, then, is all the row about? Why while ‘‘denying the ex- 
travagant claims of the Nordicists,”’ does the author feel prompted 
to “deny the equally perverse and doctrinaire contentions of the 
race egalitarians” (p. 1x)? Why does he fall foul of the cultural 
anthropologists 


who assert that the races are organically equal or substantially so and that 
all cultural differences of peoples are to be explained by differences in cultural 
history and contacts? 


It seems improbable that the three writers quoted—Professors 
Kroeber, Ogburn, and Goldenweiser—are egalitarians in the way 
Professor Hankins imagines. Like himself, they are undoubtedly 
very critical of the alleged proofs of differences. Professor Hankins 
is indeed aware of some similarity in approach, but expresses his 
ambivalence as follows: 


There are many features of this theory which we warmly approve, 
but when it makes the bold assumption that racial differences in cultural 
achievement are adequately explained by differences in cultural contacts 
and history we feel that it errs as much in one direction as Gobineau and 
Grant do in the other (p. 368). 


This is inverting the problem as it appears to the students criti- 
cised. The anthropologist notes that cultures vary in space and time; 
he tries to find the determinants of the changes, or at least to eliminate 
impossible causes. There is a chasm between Japanese civilization 
of today and of a hundred years ago. Is it a “bold assumption” ora 
simple fact that the difference resulted from no mutation in innate 
Japanese psychology but from a well-established cultural contact? 
Shall the differences between Elizabethanism and Puritanism, 
between Puritanism and the Restoration, between Victorian and 
Georgian England be correlated with fluctuations in the racial 
strains? If so, what are they? Or, to take a major difference: Why 
did the Cro-Magnons and their contemporaries never rise beyond a 
Paleolithic level when their brain capacity is generally recognized 
as greatly superior to the modern European average? Professor 
Hankins seems to believe firmly in brain size as a criterion of intelli- 
gence (p. 308 sq.). “et us, then, put the argument on this basis. 
If the inferiority of the Australian to the French culture is due to the 
relative brain capacities of 1340 cc. and 1550 cc. why is not a cor- 
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responding superiority of the Chancelade man over the French 
indicated by his capacity of 1710 cc.? The anthropologist rarely 
has to deal with cultural differences so enormous as those between 
the Upper Paleolithic and our present industrial civilization. If an 
organic equipment at least equal to ours is consistent with a Stone 
Age culture, then—whether racial differences are real or imaginary, 
great or small—they cannot “adequately explain” the observed 
phenomena. If they cannot explain them, we must fall back upon 
factors of another category, and these may reasonably be lumped 
together as “cultural.” They do not always explain adequately, 
but at least relying upon them does not involve the absurdity of 
deriving a variable (Culture) from a constant (Race); nor the ridicu- 
lous proposition that a higher innate equipment is correlated with an 
inferior culture. About all this there is not the slightest boldness, 
nothing but the sober application of the canon of varying concomi- 
tants. It is a bit hard when this exposes one to the charge of erring 
as much as a fantastic genius like Gobineau or an ignorant if not 
deliberately dishonest propagandist like Mr. Grant, whose “‘biological 
and anthropological charlatanry” (p. 187) the author himself exposes. 
If so much more space has been given to the elucidation of this 
simple point than to an appreciation of Professor Hankins’ luminous 
treatise, it is in the hope of promoting a better understanding between 
him and the cultural anthropologists. 
RoBertT H. 


The Origin of the State. Ropert H. Lowie. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1927. 


For the past sixty years specialists in government have almost 
invariably followed Sir Henry Maine in assuming that a clean-cut 
historical distinction could be made between the pre-state period 
when men were held together for governmental purposes by the tie 
of blood, and the state period when they evolved the principle of 
local contiguity. The accumulation of ethnological data in the super- 
vening years has served to emphasize the similarities rather than the 
divergencies of life among “primitive” and “civilized,” with the 
result that any theory which postulates sharp differences and stages 
is under suspicion. So overpowering has been the prestige of Maine 
and so absorbed has been the attention of professional anthropolo- 
gists, that the ineptitude of the kin-contiguity theory has never 
been seriously exposed. Social science is to be congratulated that 
Professor Lowie has found it worth his while to go forth to do battle. 
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Professor Lowie believes that primitive peoples are organized 
in a way that warrants our speaking of their governmental units 
as states, or at least as rudimentary states. The simplest peoples 
known (such as the Yurok, Angami Naga, and the Ifugao) have a 
sense of belonging to a territorial social unit larger than a kin group, 
and act to defend the order with which this sentiment is bound up. 
Thus among the Ifugao the thief from another village is killed outright; 
the thief from a kin group in the same village is merely fined. In the 
case of adultery involving the member of a kin group resident in the 
village, it is recognized that he owes an obligation of some kind to 
the kin which has been wronged. 

Evidence of this kind is amassed to substantiate the thesis that 
a more-than-kin territorial tie exists, and then Lowie storms the 
whole fortress of kinship theory. He argues that the conception of 
kinship as something independent of contiguity is false, cogently 
contending that the bond of relationship when defined in sociological 
rather than biological terms is itself in no small measure a derivative 
of local contiguity. 

Reviewing the data respecting associations, Lowie modifies 
his earlier conclusion that they tended to build up the state by welding 
bonds of unity across kin lines, and says that they are not inherently 
either centralizing or disruptive agencies, the crucial factor being 
the correlated factors of integration. As often as not, among the Crow 
for instance, the rivalry of associations may endanger the unity of 
the state. 

Franz Oppenheimer’s extension of the Marxian interpretation 
of the state is given the attention which it richly deserves. Oppen- 
heimer holds that the state is a form of exploitation of the mass of 
the community for the benefit of a ruling few. It came into existence 
when pastcral nomads conquered agrarian peoples and required 
them to turn over part of the products of their labor to the con- 
querors. Lowie’s objections may be succinctly put thus: There are 
cases where the subject classes of the community suffer no economic 
exploitation; there is evidence that the pastoral peoples were them- 
selves organized in states before they conquered agrarians; rational 
exploitation is alien to the primitive attitude of mind, mixed as it is 
with ideological conceptions of a contradictory sort. Even when 
considered as a theory of caste rather than a theory of the state, 
Oppenheimer has failed to prove that castes only come into being 
through conquest. 
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When he considers the factors which affect the size of the state, 
Lowie shows that the enlargement of the state cannot be attributed 
to military spirit solely, for not alone in the case of the Polynesians 
or the Plains Indians were major political organizations lacking 
though war was common. The decisive factor is organizing capacity, 
which may express itself in the consolidation of conquests or in 
voluntary unification. The only cited example of peaceable estab- 
lishment of a large-scale organization is the legendary one of the 
Iroquois under Hiawatha. 

It is perhaps ungracious for a student of government to cavil 
at the limitations of an essay which is so stuffed with weighty matter 
as this one, but there are at least two points upon which further 
elaboration would be especially welcome. Lowie says that organizing 
capacity is the essential factor in state growth, but he throws out 
no systematic hints as to the types of traits which predispose a culture 
to develop the adaptations which are lumped together under this 
expression. Although Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg showed a 
correlation between complexity of material culture and complexity 
of political organization, this carries us but a little way. 

Something in suggestive quality would have been gained had a 
section been devoted to an appraisal of the function of political 
organization in relation to the rest of culture. The traditional students 
of government are wedded to a set of rather clumsy rationalizations 
which blur their vision of the réle of the state in the matrix where 
it functions. It is the private prejudice of the reviewer that the most 
distinctive contribution of anthropology to political science will 
consist in stirring up the governmental specialist to a new slant 
on the significance of the social patterns with which he is too often 
content to deal in a spirit of splendid, though sterile, isolation. 

After all, my complaint against Professor Lowie is nothing more 
serious than that he evidently has other things of no less importance 
to do than spend a lifetime on the details of the field which he has so 
brilliantly mapped. 

D. LASSwELL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Primitive Man, His Essential Quest. JOHN Murpny, D. Litt. 341 pp. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1927. 
$5.00. 
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Why was this remarkable work delayed until the twentieth 
century? Its competitors are Lord Monboddo and Rousseau, or the 
writers of some other romantic period of the past when thought- 
forms stalked through the pages of imaginative writers and were 
called ‘‘the savage.” It has in it none of the modernity of a Lucretius. 
The argument is about as follows: Prehistoric man has a deficiency 
of fore-brain, in which the higher integrations are located, and this 
is true likewise of the contemporary savage. The civilized man has 
more fore-brain, and hence is more rational and coordinative. From 
the skull of prehistoric man one can infer his brain, and from the 
inferred brain one derives his psychology. 

We can bring to bear upon each small relic of his anatomy or his work 
our general knowledge of the bodily and mental structure of man, both 
savage and civilized, as he is, and thus form a fair idea of what he was like 
and even of what he thought (p. 11). 


The first source of data for a psychology of the primitive mind is Palae- 
ontology (ib.). 


If palaeontology is a source for the first essentials of the psychol- 
ogy of primitive man this book may be unreservedly recommended. 
It is itself a valuable source. 


Witson D. WALLIs 


Myth in Primitive Psychology. BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. 94 pp. 

New York: Norton and Co. 1926. $1.00 

We are accustomed to Dr. Malinowski’s fine scorn of the his- 
torical method in Anthropology. It is therefore not a surprise to be 
introduced to this very excellent and compact analysis of myth by the 
usual sally of witty railleries a l’adresse of those who would see in 
every myth a sun symbolisation, a symbolisation of nature, or any 
of the “other symbolic personified rhapsodies.”” The surprise comes 
rather when we find Dr. Malinowski indulging in as good a piece of 
historical methodology as the most ardent supporters of the culture- 
historical school might wish. Certainly not one of them would object 
to Dr. Malinowski’s oft-repeated exhortation that an expression of the 
phenomena of man’s society ought never to be divorced from its 
context, i.e., from a vivid and sympathetic picture of the whole life 
of the people concerned. This is what we all aim to do, even though 
not all achieve the vivid and striking presentations of Dr. Malinowski. 
Thus in presenting the myths of a typical Melanesian culture, the 
author invites us to 
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float over in spirit to the shores of a Trobriand lagoon, and penetrate into 

the life of the natives, .... see them at work, see them at play, and listen 

to their stories. Late in November the wet weather is setting in. There is 

little to do in the gardens, the fishing season is not in full swing as yet, over- 

seas sailing looms ahead in the future while the festive mood still lingers 

after the harvest dancing and feasting. Sociability is in the air, time lies 

on their hands, while bad weather keeps them often at home. Let us step 

through the twilight of the approaching evening into one of their villages, 

and sit at the fireside, where the flickering light draws more and more people 

as the evening falls and the conversation brightens. Sooner or later a man will 
be asked to tell a story, for this is the season for fairy-tales. If he is a good 
reciter, he will soon provoke laughter, rejoinders, and interruptions, and his 
tale will develop into a regular performance. 

Now this is the proper way to write anthropology: vivid, full of the 

smell of a gathering of natives, underlined with the details of their 
intimate life like the shadows and lights that give perspective. Every 
anthropologist would like of course to write like an artist, and see 

like an artist, but every anthropologist, like every true artist, knows 

full well that he must have a very clear conception of the separate 

elements that constitute in their amalgam the ensemble which we 

call life or culture. Every man in the street, or in the streetcars, or in 

the offices, has also a certain conception more or less vague but still 

felt, of the ensemble of any culture with which he is acquainted 

either personally or by the reading of books. Yet he would be unable 
to present his ideas and his musings on the subject in any clearness 
of form simply because he feels the thing as a whole and has never 
made it his business to isolate the elements in their separateness 
and consider them, study them, weigh them, and compare them as 
such. It seems to me that all that the culture-historical school 
claims to preconize in the field of methodology is the necessity 
for this double process: the previous anabolism of the elements of a 
given culture before proceeding to the katabolic reconstruction which 
will stand in our eyes as the final picture, a picture which represents 
something in our minds that we really know because we know its 
details. I cannot see why an element of culture should lose im- 
mediately all of its reality and import because it is envisaged separ- 
ately and apart from the context of the whole of a given culture. On 
the contrary, I think it is a methodological necessity to generalise 
cultural elements in their very separateness, and to treat of marriage, 
social rank, hunting privileges, exchange of commodities, et cetera, 
in general, that is, as applying to all the cultures that we know and 
without considering any one of those cultures in particular. And 
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this is precisely what Dr. Malinowski has done in the present essay 
on Myth in Primitive Psychology. Truly, Dr. Malinowski will prob- 
ably protest that what he objects to is the detailed study of restricted 
areas or culture complexes. What interests Dr. Malinowski is the 
whole of humanity, with its ambitions, its psychological processes, 
the general laws of its behavior and social intercourse. Yet he has 
made a study of Melanesian life, especially of certain restricted 
complexes of this area, with the very same attention to preciseness 
in detail that Boas, Kroeber, and Lowie have always recommended 
to their pupils. I confess that I find it difficult to see just where 
it is that Dr. Malinowski differs from their school, at least in his 
practice. 

But to return to the book under review, Dr. Malinowski is es- 
pecially to be congratulated for making a clear division of folk-lore 
into three classes: fairy-tale, legend, and myth proper. I do not know 
whether this is the first time that such a division has been made. 
Students of the subject better informed than I will probably know.' 
The author actually makes four divisions, but it is not clear to me how 
the “legend” differs from the “historical record”’ (cf.p.19). “Fairytale” 
is of course the first step in the series. In the language of the Tro- 
brianders, the restricted complex which Dr. Malinowski has studied 
intensively, these fairy-tales have a special name, kukwanebu. This 
is the stage? of the folk-tale in general all over the world. This is the 
stage of our own “trickster” and ‘“‘Coyote’”’ stories in archaic 
western America, and of the “lumberjack” tales in recent western 
America. The hall-mark of this kind of literature is the purely sen- 
sational character of the interst on the part of the auditors. The tale 
is told for its own sake, merely because it amuses and arouses interest, 
and is well told. For the second class of literature, namely historical 
literature, the Trobrianders also have a special name, libwogwo. 
Now whereas on page 19 the author was presumably subdividing 
that class into two, legends and historical records (besides the first, 
the ‘fairy-tale,’ which is expressly mentioned, and the last, the 
“true myth,” which is not mentioned but which is implied), on page 


1In private conversations my friend, Professor Arthur Brodeur, had already 
informed me some time ago of a very similar classification which he is preparing to 
present in a special study in connection with his own field of European mythology. 

2 By “stage” I mean here not at all an evolutionary step, organically, but rather a 
step in what Dr. Lowie so aptly calls “the principle of continuity and psychic unity.” 
(The Origin of the State, p. 3). 
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26 a new subdivision appears, namely “historical accounts.”’ It would 
have been interesting to hear more about the reasons for the differ- 
entiation, but the author only mentions that historical accounts 
are either directly witnessed by the narrator or at least vouched for 
by someone within living memory. In legends the continuity of 
testimony is broken but they fall within the range of things ordinarily 
experienced by the people. While hearsay tales are about different 
countries or ancient happenings of a time which falls outside the 
range of present day culture. This last class leads to the true myth, 
for which the Trobrianders also have a special name, liliu. 

What is, then, the essence of the true myth? Instead of indulging 
in the phantastic reconstructions of the theorists to whom he so 
objects, Dr. Malinowski posits his answer most excellently on a 
bare statement of observable facts. 

The folk-tale is a seasonal performance and an act of sociability. The 
legend, provoked by contact with unusual reality, opens up past historical 
vistas. The myth comes into play when rite, ceremony, or a social or moral 
rule demands justification, warrant of antiquity, reality, and sanctity.* 

Space forbids my going further into the analysis which Dr. 
Malinowski then proceeds to make of myth proper, after having 
thus cleared the field and relegated to folk-tale and legend what is not 
properly myth. This constitutes chapters 2, 3, and 4, and is in fact 
the second part of the book, dealing with Myths of Origin, Myths 
of Death, and Myths of Magic. The limits of the book, which is 
cast in the form of a brief essay, of course prevented the author 
from going into a detailed presentation of the facts, such as he has 
done for instance in the Argonauts of the Western Pacific. Never- 
theless, the author is specific enough, expecially in the part dealing 
with the Myths of Origin, to inspire in the reader full confidence 
that he is well acquainted with the real life behind the myths. 

In the conclusion Dr. Malinowski turns again to the discussion 
of general theories. I wish it were possible to quote all of it, for it is 
full of telling sentences such as: 


3 This is certainly a very sound position to take as to the genesis of myth. Never- 
theless there is also in my opinion another side to myth, namely the symbolic expres- 
sion of what Jung calls “our collective unconscious.”’ And this is what makes for the 
universality of myth. Dr. Malinowski seems to object to such a view. “Studied alive, 
myth is not symbolic, but a direct expression of its subject matter.’”’ I rather think, 
however, that Dr. Malinowski would not deny the symbolic side of myth when viewed 
in general, not “alive.” It is the over-rational explanations of myth that he most 
objects to, to judge from his conversations with me. 
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... Throughout this book I have attempted to prove that myth is above 
all a cultural force, but it is not only that. It is also obviously a narrative, 
and thus it has its literary aspect . . .. Myth contains germs of the future 
epic, romance, and tragedy. 

Mere sociological precedence, legal title, and vindication of lineage 
and local claims do not lead far into the realm of human emotions, and there- 
fore lack the elements of literary value. Belief, on the other hand, whether in 
magic or in religion, is closely associated with the deepest desires of man, 
with his fears and hopes, with his passions and sentiments. .. . 

... myth serves principally to establish a sociological charter, or a retro- 
spective moral pattern of behaviour. 

Myth is therefore an indispensable ingredient of all culture. Myth is a 
constant by-product of living faith, which is in need of miracles, of sociolo- 
gical status, which demands precedent, of moral rule, which requires sanction. 

JAIME DE ANGULO 


Kingship. A. M. Hocart. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1927. (x, 250 pp.) Price $4.25. 


This is a remarkably concise, lucid and stimulating book. The 
author analyzes the traits forming the complex of kingship in the 
early historical civilizations about the Mediterranean, and in India 
Polynesia, and Fiji. Ordination and initiation ceremonies, the author 
believes, are the result of the influence of the kingship complex. The 
initiation ceremonies of Australia and the divine right of kings in 
ancient Egypt and in nineteenth century Europe are historically 
related! The argument is closely ordered throughout, there are no 
gratuitous assumptions, and the author does not hold that every 
similarity in culture implies diffusion. He has used the data more 
critically than one is in the habit of expecting from the “‘diffusionist,”’ 
and the reader feels that the author is looking for the truth rather than 
buttressing a thesis; a procedure so unusual that it makes a writer 
unduly suspect. The method is described as that used by linguists 
in tracing relationships between languages; but it is, in fact, only 
partially analogous to the comparative method of linguistics. The 
author does not state the criterion for determining whether two 
“similarities” are to be interpreted as independently evolved, or as 
due to diffusion; and the amount of resemblance necessary to con- 
stitute a “similarity” is likewise left to the conjecture of the reader. 
But the failure to solve these problems does not detract from the value 
of the book. We find Kingship the most stimulating book which has 
come from the English “‘diffusionists.”” Caution, sanity, and willing- 
ness to do “one thing at a time,” and that well, are among its many 


virtues. 
W. D. WALtIs 
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PREHISTORY 


Beziehungen und Beeinflussungen der Kunstgruppen im Paldolithikum. 
HERBERT KUtun. (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 349-367, 1926.) 
Alter und Bedeutung der nordafrikanischen Felszeichnungen. 
HERBERT Ktun. (Ipek, Jahrbuch fiir prihistorische und ethno- 
graphische Kunst, 13-30, 1927.) 


In the earlier of these two papers Dr. Kiihn, the editor of J pek, 
discovers a parallelism in the development of Franco-Cantabrian, 
Eastern Spanish, and North African art. Applying the art historian 
Wélfflin’s categories, he finds in each instance a sequence of “‘linear,”’ 
“pictorial,” and a sophisticated “linear” art deliberately turning its 
back upon the ideals of its immediate predecessor. The “linear’’ style 
is characterized by emphasis on contour, while the “pictorial” 
stresses movement, color,and the internal parts of the forms portrayed. 
The three areas discussed resemble one another in the earlier style 
but diverge sharply in their “pictorial” quality. The Franco-Canta- 
brian artist discards sharpness of contour, achieves perspective, and 
solves the problem of depth, as in the stag of Laugerie-Basse. These 
considerations are less prominent in Eastern Spain, where rhythm, 
composition, and motion play the dominant part. African samples 
of the ‘‘pictorial’’ depart least from the “‘linear’’ stage, though the 
author thinks he can perceive what might be termed a will to portray 
depth. Here the Eastern Spanish trend towards composition ‘is 
replaced by simple juxtaposition. 

Dr. Kiihn regards the course of development he registers in 
three separate regions as evidence of a law of sequence, which he 
attempts to render psychologically plausible. However, he also 
believes in diffusion and points out that those African pictures which 
display the traits of Eastern Spain are nearest that area; while the 
solitary specimen of polychrome work in Eastern Spain (Albarracin) 
is explained by the proximity of the Franco-Cantabrian center. 

Chronologically, the author defends the Paleolithic character 
of both the Eastern Spanish and North African specimens of art. 
In both areas the style has the sensational realistic character that 
divides Paleolithic art from its conventionalized (imaginativ-stilisiert) 
Neolithic successor; in neither is there a portrayal of Neolithic 
cultural phenomena, such as agriculture or stock-breeding; and in 
both there appear representations of animals now extinct. Flamand’s 
argument for the Neolithic age of the North African drawings is 
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rejected as resting on the doubtful identification of a single imple- 
ment delineated, which the French investigator interpreted as a 
hafted ground stone axe. The antiquity of North African art is 
further attested by the fact that the fauna represented is largely 
inconceivable under the present climatic conditions of the Sahara- 
Atlas territory and points toa geological period antedating the Recent. 
Finally, excavations in Tébessa, Algeria, have unearthed all the stages 
of Capsian culture, and it is in the terminal Capsian that animal 
remains peter out, indicating that desiccation set in about that time. 
Since the pictures belong to the period preceding this climatic change, 
they must be Paleolithic. 

In the second paper Dr. Kihn reports his personal investigations 
at Zenaga, 637 km. south of Oran, and at Tiout, 492 km. south of 
Oran. In both sites his excavations, executed directly below the rock- 
drawings, revealed a Capsian horizon. At Tiout it was possible to 
distinguish rock-drawings of earlier and later date, and the author 
traces the transition from early realism to Neolithic abstraction. 
Two rams drawn at Zenaga indicate a genetic connection with the 
Nile valley, and in view of his chronological conclusions the author 
suggests that the Egyptians were the borrowers. His results embolden 
him to undertake a systematic comparison of Egyptian rock-drawings 
with those from the Sahara-Atlas area. Here, too, he discovers 
a geneticaffinity, which likewise appears in the animal representations 
on early Egyptian pottery, which become more and more conventional. 

Since the North African and Egyptian pictures must be contem- 
poraneous, the latter are also Paleolithic and their art is autoch- 
thonous: 

“Von der palaolithischen Felskunst kann man das Fortleben 
derselben Motive, desselben Stils bis in das ganz friihe Neolithikum 
bis zu den Malereien der Tongefisse der weissbemalten Ware der 
ersten Kultur erkennen. Daneben lebt wie in Europa auf anderen 
Tongefassen derselben Kultur schon die stilisierte, imaginative 
Kunst, die Existenz der verhaltnismiissig naturhaften Bilder ist nur 
noch der Nachklang, der auch bald erlischt. Erst in der zweiten 
Kultur dringen offenbar vorderasiatische Elemente in Agypten 
ein.” 

In conclusion the author thus comes to connect the Paleolithic 
cultures of Egypt, the Sahara-Atlas region, Eastern Spain, and the 
Franco-Cantabrian area. 

RoBERT H. LowIie 
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Stenalderbopladser ved Klampenborg nogle Bidrag til Studiet af den 
Mesolitiske Periode. ERtk WESTERBY. (Résumé in French.) 
219 pp., 45 figs. Copenhagen, 1927. 


Prehistory owes much of its progress to volunteers like Erik 
Westerby; it is especially indebted to Danish savants who have pre- 
ceded Westerby. Thomsen was the founder of the system of prehis- 
toric classification with his recognition of the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron. Another Dane, Sarauw, furnished in Maglemose important 
data toward bridging the gap that was formerly supposed to separate 
the Paleolithic from the Neolithic Period. His work was supplemented 
through discoveries at Svaerdborg by Friis-Johansen, Jessen, and 
Winge. Now comes Westerby with valuable and comfirmatory 
records from the Mesolithic station of Bloksbjerg near Klampenborg 
in the vicinity of Copenhagen. 

Thomsen’s stone age is now divided into four periods: Eolithic, 
Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic. In the Mesolithic three 
phases have been recognized: Azilian, Tardenoisian, and Magle- 
mosean. The Azilian has affinities with the Paleolithic. At Klampen- 
borg Westerby finds that the Maglemosean passes over without a 
break from the Mesolithic to the shell-heap culture of the Neolithic 
Period. 

GEoRGE GRANT MacCurpy 


AMERICA 


The Antiquity of the Deposits in Jacob’s Cavern. VERNON C. ALLISON. 
(Anthrop. Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, 
19:293-335.) New York City, 1926. 


This paper is primarily a geological study and as such should be 
reviewed by one or more competent geologists. Unfortunately I 
have not yet found anybody willing to undertake the task; but as the 
extraordinarily precise conclusions set forth are of importance to 
archaeology it is necessary to have someone estimate their value 
critically. Secondarily, if we may judge by the appended note, 
the paper is an attempt to rehabilitate the so-called mastodon en- 
graving discovered in Jacob’s cavern in 1921 and which was reported 
in Science (54: 357-8) and described in Natural History (21: 591-97). 

As is well known to many readers of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Jacob’s cavern was excavated and presumably cleared of culture 
debris in 1903 by Professors Charles Peabody and W. K. Moorehead, 
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and their report was published as Bulletin 1, Dept. of Archaeology, 
Phillips Academy. It is also known, to some at least, that, prompted 
by the new discovery in 1921, Dr. Clark Wissler, later in the same 
year, made a small trial excavation, and likewise that in 1923 I 
dug a trench through the entire clay deposit to bedrock, said 
trench running from the extreme back of the cavern to the front, 
a distance of approximately sixteen meters. By a short lateral 
excavation this trench was incidentally connected with the Wissler 
trial pit, which itself was somewhat enlarged for purposes of better 
observation. The main trench was also extended some thirty meters 
down the talus slope fronting the cave to contact with the Little 
Sugar Creek valley floor. By way of results we found in the talus 
slope trench—down to an extreme depth of three meters below the 
surface—both well finished artifacts and skeletal material. In the 
trench inside the cave we had the same experience as Peabody and 
Moorehead twenty years before: we found nothing. Mr. J. L. B. 
Taylor, the owner of the cave; Mr. Vance Randolph, who had part 
in the new discovery of 1921; Dr. Allison, the writer of the paper 
under consideration; and three or four workmen were present. All 
knew that I had time and money to spend and at least some of them, 
including Dr. Allison, took part with me in closely scrutinizing the 
trench walls for cultural evidences, but not a solitary scrap of flint or 
bone was produced. In consequence of this we naturally filled up the 
trenches and I returned home. 

Next I gave my attention to the engraved bone, which I had in 
my possession for fully ten months and which I studied almost daily 
at odd moments for several consecutive weeks. During this time I 
invited and utilized all the expert opinion I could lay hold of, including 
that of artists, anthropologists, and others. Some experimentation 
was also undertaken in attempting to make a duplicate specimen 
with primitive flint tools. The body of data and opinion thuscollected 
was of course to be assembled as a report for publication and for 
more than a year I strove to complete it. My efforts, however, 
proved unavailing: I had to turn my attention permanently to other 
things. 

This much was done, however. The examination of the engraved 
bone was carried as far as deemed necessary, and on December 28, 
1923, in open meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
in New York City, I pronounced the said engraving as, in my opinion, 
a plain fraud. My reasons were the following: 
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1. The said engraved bone (with seven other perforated and partly 
engraved bones and a perforated shell—all now completely disintegrated) 
was admittedly found, not in undisturbed deposit, but in a heap of loose 
dirt on the cave floor. Its relation to the remaining cave deposits is therefore 
unknown and unknowable. 

2. It is difficult to understand why seven out of eight bones (not to 
mention the shell) should have so quickly and so completely disintegrated 
when the eighth (our carved specimen) is on the whole in a fair state of 
preservation, as are also the three thousand or more bone fragments taken 
from various portions of the thin culture deposit found still covering the cave 
floor in 1923. The only explanation of this remarkable phenomenon would 
seem to be that the disintegrated specimens had been artificially aged or 
in some way tampered with. 

3. Our new faunistic determinations for Jacob’s cavern reveal only 
recent species—most of those already identified in 1903 by Peabody and 
Moorehead and now in addition the skunk, coyote, and a new variety of 
woodchuck. There is therefore no clear evidence of anything in the culture- 
bearing deposits that need be called Pleistocene. 

4. Archaeologists are not familiar, so far as I can learn, with bones and 
shells perforated exactly after the manner of several of those found in Jacob’s 
cavern by Taylor and Randolph on April 17, 1921. For example, thesurviving 
deer humerus (the one carrying the mastodon and other engravings) is 
perforated laterally through the condyle—a performance exceedingly rare, 
if it occurs at all, among primitive bone artifacts. There was also (see illus- 
tration, Natural History, 19: 593) a phalangial bone likewise pierced laterally 
through the condyle—a similarly unheard of performance. Lastly, after 
digging up some thousands of deer calcanea in California, the Southwest, 
Kentucky, and elsewhere, I have yet to see one that was utilized, or at any 
rate perforated for suspension in the manner of the three or four indicated 
by the Randolph illustration above cited. 

5. The perforation of the surviving bone is unevenly circular or irregular, 
as if done with a knife rather than a drill; the surface of the perforation is 
fresh-looking, the pores of the spongy interior of the bone, so far as visible, 
are open and free from accumulated foreign substances; also there are no signs 
of wear or polish at the outer extremities, such as might be expected if the 
object had been carried for any length of time suspended by a cord. 

6. The specimen as a whole shows little if any of that wear and polish 
so commonly found on awls and other bone objects used or worn. 

7. Archaeologists are not familiar with exactly this style of art on bone 
in America, though something of the sort does occur, e.g., in western Europe. 
Also no similar engravings were found on any of the 3000 bone fragments 
recovered in the cave in 1923, and the Peabody-Moorehead report mentions 
none among the thousands of bones recovered in 1903. 

8. The engravings on the surviving specimen give the appearance of 
having been fitted into the well preserved surfaces of the bone. At least it 
would be very strange for any ancient artist to have deliberately chosen a 
deeply cracked bone when presumably any number of uninjured specimens 
were available. And if the bone has cracked since the engravings were 
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executed, how comes it that the cracks should have steered so nearly clear 
of the incised figures, especially as the artificial incisions would naturally 
have tended to weaken the bone within the limits of their own particular 
range and not outside? 

9. In the case of the mastodon engraving, although done with exceed- 
ingly shallow incisions, the color of the artificial incision surfaces is quite 
different from the surface color of the bone itself. This may mean that the 
two surfaces have not been subjected to the same degree of weathering. 

10. The incisions, both deep and shallow, show such fresh surfaces 
and sharp angles as could hardly have been preserved on a really ancient ob- 
ject even if it had been lying still in the ground, much less if worn as part of 
a necklace. 

11. The incised lines composing the engravings, or at least some of 
the lines, are of such depth, regularity, and precision as to preclude their 
having been executed with flint tools, no matter whether the bone was green 
or semi-fossilized. 


These and other objections to the genuineness of the said en- 
graved bone were duly communicated to both the writer and the 
editor of the paper, and if my remarks had been printed in full and 
credited to me I should not now revert to the subject. My observa- 
tions may be entirely erroneous, but such as they are I still stand by 
them. The specimen is (or was) in such shape—having been dipped 
in both oil and heated paraffin—that critical ocular examination was 
far from satisfactory. 

As to who perpetrated this to me obvious fraud, or why, I can 
of course have little to say. It is of no special importance to me 
personally and as a matter of fact of little interest. Archaeological 
frauds are common occurrences, as every dealer in antiquities knows. 
I have myself had to handle far too many of them in the last few 
years to give any of them special attention on this score. In this 
particular case, moreover, I have no grounds even for suspicion. I 
don’t know the people around Pineville, having resided there only 
three weeks. Messrs. Taylor and Randolph, the discoverers of the 
engraved bones in question, are, on the other hand, in far better 
position to judge of the probabilities of the case. 

We now return to a brief consideration of Dr. Allison’s paper. 
It purports to present a chronological history of the Jacob’s cavern 
floor deposits, natural and artificial, based on the study of a certain 
stalagmite removed from the cave in 1923. The plausible theory, 
presented by Dr. Allison himself, was that inasmuch as stalagmites 
are sometimes made up of layers indicating perhaps seasonal accre- 
tions, we might possibly by a study of this Jacob’s cavern specimen 
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obtain some data as to the age of the cave and its various floor 
deposits. The fact seems to be that the stalagmite chosen was only 
partially suitable for the purpose intended. For, as the reader may 
easily perceive by examining Dr. Allison’s diagram and photographs 
(figs. 6, 10, and 11), or by reading his brief textual treatment, neither 
the lower nor the upper extremity of this stalagmite reveals per- 
ceptible growth layers. The upper half of the central portion, which 
the author says shows some “15 places’ of bedded structure (due, it 
appears, to the fact that the early cave occupants were thoughtful 
enough to sprinkle some kitchen refuse on their calendar) serves at 
best for nothing more substantial than an estimate. The “1213 
years” thought to have elapsed during the growth of this part of the 
stalagmite are arrived at by calculation and not by actual count, 
as in the case of tree rings and clay varves; and this calculation itself 
is questionable because we can hardly be certain that the growth 
layers represent years. They may represent sporadic rainfalls. But, 
granting the reasonableness of the calculated 1213 year period, we 
are still rced with the fact that this “period” represents a completely 
detachedaesction of the time scale for, as the writer himself states, 
“the stalagmite offers no evidence of when this 1213 year period 
began or ended.” To fix its place in our current chronological scheme, 
Dr. Allison resorts to what seems to a mere archaeologist an ex- 
ceedingly hazardous performance: he superposes his stalagmitic 
growth curve on a California redwood growth curve and tells us in 
effect that the inhabitants of Jacob’s cavern became frisky enough to 
kick up the ashes in exactly the year 730 B.c.! The scientifically minded 
are supposed to court accuracy, and I personally would welcome 
nothing so much as an absolute chronology for prehistoric times, but 
this is too much. One may grant the probability of our stalagmite’s 
having registered in a general way the increase and decrease in rain- 
fall as indicated by the California redwoods; but how the two growth 
curves can be so precisely matched up must be left for others to 
discuss. 

Anthropologists must also leave it for experts to pass judgment 
on the processes by which Dr. Allison calculates a certain small wedge- 
shaped peripheral stratum (layer 3 in fig. 16), imbedded in the clay 
floor of Jacob’s cavern, to date from between 16,080 and 11,730 B.c.; 
to consider the probabilities of the remarkable statement (p. 325) 
that Jacob’s cavern was not occupied by man between 11,730 and 
1226 B.c.; and to explain how the bone with the engraved mastodon 
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figure becomes connected with “layer 3’ and thus comes to date 
“back to somewhere around 16,000 to 12,000 B.c.”’ To an outsider 
like myself the paper seems altogether too brief (in fact, is not com- 
plete in itself) for the many precise conclusions it professes to es- 
tablish. 

Dr. Allison then describes in detail his discovery in 1924 of 
“layer 3” above mentioned. It appears to be a second bone-contain- 
ing layer confined, it seems, to a narrow space adjacent to the West 
wall and including the trial pit dug by Dr. Wissler. This is an inter- 
esting contribution. It substantiates in a measure what Dr. Wissler 
thought he found in 1921 and is even remarkable in view of what 
we failed to find in 1923. The writer states that with the bone frag- 
ments in layer 3 there were traces also of small flint chips and of 
charcoal. Such items do not of course prove man’s presence; but in 
any case the legend to Dr. Allison’s transverse section of the cave 
deposits (fig. 16, the source of which, by the way, is not explained) 
indicates that there were flint chips also in layer 2 above; as well as 
in layer 1, supposed to have been removed in 1903. It becomes there- 
fore, a fair question whether we have in layers 2 and 3 really distinct 
strata. At all events we cannot on the evidence furnished attribute 
much importance to layer 3 as a repository of cultural data. It may 
represent nothing more than a depression close to the wall into which 
bones were washed from the roof fissure adjoining; or the bones, 
flint chips, etc., may even have rolled in from the superficial culture 
deposit on higher ground in the central part of the cave. It would 
be interesting, at least, to trace out the vertical disposition of layer 
3 in a north-south direction to see if it does not connect with the main 
superficial culture deposit. 

The very small fragments of animal bone obtained from layer 3 
—even if they form part of a separate and older culture stratum— 
furnish no evidence of a distinctly Pleistocene fauna. And while 
Dr. Allison states that the matrix itself yields chemical indications 
of being in large part made of decayed bone— probably bones of large 
mammals—this chemical composition can doubtless be explained in 
other ways. Large bones, any bones, do under special conditions 
decay or are transformed into lumps of phosphatic substance, but 
those who have had considerable experience in digging out Pleistocene 
deposits know that all bones, large and small, and certainly teeth, 
are as a rule well preserved. But why precisely should bones of any 
large animal occur in a cave the deposits of which are supposed to 
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date from Late Pleistocene times? What large mammals, except 
the horse, roamed over the locality? For a partial answer it may be 
stated that when it comes to the character and composition of Late 
Pleistocene fauna there is no place, probably, on the whole American 
continent about which we are better informed than we are about 
just this southwest sector of the Ozarks. For in the very year that 
Peabody and Moorehead excavated Jacob’s cavern, Barnum Brown 
of the American Museum was at work in the great Conard Fissure 
only about seventy-five miles away to the southeast in Arkansas. 
Thousands of skullsand jaws (not to mention body bones) of a partial- 
ly extinct fauna were obtained and no large mammals such as the 
mastodon, e.g., were among them. This is negative evidence, of 
course; as is also the fact that two seasons’ work at the Conard Fissure 
yielded no suggestions of man’s presence in Late Pleistocene times; 
but it is evidence, nevertheless, that cannot be ignored. 

It is necessary to say a word about Dr. Allison’s physical and 
chemical investigations of the engraved bone. Regarding his tests 
as tests, no anthropologist can have anything to say. But as regards 
the execution of such tests to make them really applicable to the 
solution of the archaeological problem confronting us, several things 
might doubtless be said. One is that I hope it is true even in chemistry 
and physics that two things not equal to the same thing need not 
be equal to each other. Dr. Allison subjects three bones to identical 
tests; but be neglects, in the first place, to take identical bones, and 
he neglects in the second place to give the two bones chosen for com- 
parison identically the same preliminary treatment that Mr. Taylor 
gave the original bone. Another is that if the statement on page 332 
claiming the engravings on the original bone to be as old as the bone 
itself rests on rigid chemical analysis, the precise data are not given; 
and if, on the other hand, it rests on mere ocular inspection, the 
expression ‘“‘oxydized to approximately as great extent” hardly 
meets the requirements of the situation. 

And so, for the present at least, let the Jacob’s cavern mastodon 
rest in peace. Meanwhile we might possibly get some more light 
on the subject by heeding Dr. Allison’s recommendation to have 
Jacob’s cavern and the talus slope in front completely excavated. 
I cheerfully second this recommendation and would add the sug- 
gestion that inasmuch as Professor Moorehead is still full of energy 
he be asked to complete what he commenced twenty-four years ago. 
N. C. NELSON 
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Animal Stories the Indians Told. Selected and edited by E1LizaBETH 
BisHop JoHNSON. New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927. Small 8°, 155 pp. 


It is encouraging to anthropological science that an increasing 
use is being made of its studies among uncivilized peoples. In general 
the field worker had no preconceived idea of the ultimate extension 
of his collections to other lines except pure science. It is found, 
however, that his contributions to educational and literary fields 
are reaching great numbers of eager readers in the form of books like 
Mrs. Johnson’s. 

The stories have been selected with care from the large body of 
folk-lore extant and are presented in the simple direct form of the 
Indian relator, quite intelligible to children. The stories are from the 
Eskimo, Tlingit, Tsimshian, Caddo, Pawnee, Cherokee, Seneca, Chip- 
pewa, Yuma, Miwok, Hopi, Zuni, and other tribes, and from the 
Arawak. The book is in Borzoi type and is beautifully done. The il- 
lustrations are of animals ‘‘shot by the Camera.” 

WALTER Hovucu 


Familien- und Erbrechtim praekolumbischen Peru. HERMANN TRIM- 
BORN. (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 42: 
352-392. Stuttgart.) 


This is a sequel to the same author’s “Der Kollektivismus der 
Inkas in Peru,” published in Anthropos, 19: 978-1001, 1924; 20: 
579-606, 1925. It differs from the former monograph not so much in 
its more special subject, asin the injection of the Kulturkreis theory. 
As a result there is less of the quoted documentation which, in 
combination with the judicious interpretation, makes the “‘Kollek- 
tivismus’’ so valuable; and the reader is left with frequent doubts 
whether a conclusion is empirically arrived at or is forced by the re- 
quirements of the scheme. The reviewer, for instance, has tentatively 
advanced the hypothesis that in America patrilineal institutions are 
in general older than matrilineal ones, and that the Jatter tended 
to supersession by a non-sib quasi-political patrilineal organization 
in the higher centers. An objective confirmation of this suggestion for 
Peru would naturally be acceptable to him. Yet he is left suspicious 
that Trimborn’s use of the imperfect evidence reflects rather his 
adherence to a school than an actual induction. Others are likely 
to feel the same way on other points. 
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The considerable success of the Kulturkreis school in capturing 
in Germany the use of the term “culture-historical” is rather re- 
markable. The implication made is that there can be no middle 
ground in ethnology between unilineal psychologizing evolutionism 
and a culture history intertwined with particular hypothetical 
assumptions. Yet there is obviously a wide distinction between 
the essential culture-historical point of view and any one special 
phase of it with hypothetical entanglements. There is a parallel 
situation in England, where at present one is liable to being held 
up as an anti-diffusionist and evolutionist if one does not accept 
the Egyptian origin of practically all higher culture. 

Culture history was studied and diffusions were traced before 
Graebner, Schmidt, Elliot Smith, and Perry filed claim of ownership 
to the concepts. When these claims are abated, the world of scholar- 
ship will probably be readier than now to discuss the solid specific 
contributions of the two schools. 

A. L. KROEBER 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A NoTE oN KALMUKs 1N BELGRADE! 
Despatch No. 225 
Belgrade, May 18, 1927. 
The Honorable 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report that there is at present in Belgrade a 
small colony numbering about two hundred persons consisting 
exclusively of Kalmuk Tatars (pro. Kalmyk), who fled here from 
Russia during the first Bolshevik aggressions. Most Belgrade people 
are entirely ignorant of the existence of this curious group at the 
capital. The older men of this Kalmuk community were mostly 
members of Denikin’s army and all are experienced horsemen. The 
King employs some twenty or more as grooms in the Royal stable 
and others have found work in connection with racing-stables and 
the like. All these people are Buddhist Kalmuks and they are permit- 
ted to have their own Lama (priest) to minister to their religious needs. 
The Lama and an assistant Lama, together with a recognized Cantor 
(a sort of sub-deacon), are supported entirely by free will offerings. 
The Lamas who are strictly celibate are in fact not allowed to work 
at all at any productive occupation. The Chief Lama (Kalm. 
aldyrta gelyn) has called several times at the Legation, in order to 
discuss with me the condition of his community and the mysteries 
of his particular sect. He speaks only Russian as his foreign language 
and is a rather intelligent type of Mongolian. He informs me that his 
Kalmuks have no complaint against the Serbs who have treated 
them very nicely and allowed them to have their religious services 
in a private house (that of the Lama himself), although, he added, 
objection would probably be raised if it were proposed to erect even a 
small temple, as Buddhism is not one of the legally recognized re- 
ligions of Yugoslavia. 

The Lama further informed me that he had received his religious 
training from an older Lama in Astrakhan where the majority of these 


1 This communication was sent by the Department of State to the Smithsonian 
Institution and transmitted to the Editors by Dr. A. Hrdlicka (Aug. 9, 1927). 
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Kalmuks originated and that his teacher was a regular graduate of 
the lamasery of the Dalai Lama of Lhassa in Tibet which is the 
centre of this branch of the Buddhistic faith. He then invited 
Military Attaché Godson and myself to attend a regular Buddhist 
service at which we should hear the ritual in full with the usual 
cantillation employed in all the lamaseries which owe allegiance in 
Tibet to the Dalai Lama. 

We agreed to accept this invitation and on May 15th, 1927, we 
drove out to the Kalmuk colony, which inhabit clean but small 
wooden houses on the outskirts of Belgrade. There, after receiving 
the formal greetings of the members of the colony, all of whom show 
the Mongolian type to a marked degree—short, thickset figures, 
with high cheekbones and eyes set obliquely—we entered the house to 
attend the service. 

Inasmuch as I am unable to find any detailed description of such 
a rite in any works on Lamaistic Buddhism, which deal chiefly with 
the faith of the Tibetan Buddhistic school, I venture to give here- 
with a full account of the ceremonies, which I saw at very close range, 
as Colonel Godson and myself stood in close proximity to the of- 
ficiants in front of the shrine. 

The shrine consists of a square box of about 3 by 3 feet, covered 
with light blue paper and set upon an ordinary table also draped in 
blue, which is the color of the Buddha. Hung on the wall around the 
shrine are paintings of various Lamaistic saints (Boddhisats, see 
below), and, standing on top of the shrine-box, is a brass image of 
the first successor of Gautama Buddha. The front of the shrine is a 
square opening measuring about 2 by 2 feet, and inside of a tabernacle 
placed upon a shelf, half way up in the middle of the opening, is a 
very small image of the Buddha in black teak, surmounted by a paper 
representation of the triple Lamaistic mitre. 

In front of the shrine stands a credence, upon which are laid in 
serried rows fifteen small silver cups, in one of which burns a single 
small wax candle. 

The Chief Lama, Assistant Lama and Cantor stand side by side, 
facing the altar with a small third table near them, on which are the 
aspergil, fixed in a small silver urn filled with holy water, a flagon 
filled with colored sugared water, and a brass dish, together with a 
dish full of roasted barley corn (like our popcorn). On this serving 
table is also spread out an orange colored maniple (arm-kerchief). 
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The two Celebrants and the Cantor, standing side by side before 
the shrine begin to intone, mostly in a unison varying only on two 
deep notes, certain prescribed aspirations to the Buddha from the 
Tibetan Lamaistic books in the Tibetan ritual language. The 
Kalmuks do not use Tibetan, but southern Mongolian. I observed 
with great interest that at the close of each long phrase, the singers 
expelled their breath with a choking sound in precisely the same 
manner as that followed in similar prayers or incantations when sung 
by the North American Zuni and Pueblo Indian priests when in- 
toning their grain or corn rite. 

At certain points in the Buddhistic service, I think when the 
sacred name of Buddha (the Tibetan equivalent of the Nama Ammi 
Dabuts of the Japanese Buddhists) recurs with fervor, the Chief 
Lama covers his right arm as far as the wrist with the orange maniple 
and pours three times a double libation of the sugared water into the 
brazen dish, into which he had previously scattered a layer of the 
barley-corn. Taking up pieces pf this mixture, the Lama flings them 
right and left, and then, dipping the aspergil into the holy water, he 
asperges the altar, but not his fellow officiants nor the congregation, 
thus apparently indicating an offering of the consecrated water to 
the Buddha, and not its use, as in Christian ritual, for purifying the 
people. 

The maniple is shifted to the left arm whenever he uses that 
arm to touch a sacred vessel. 

It is interesting to note that, on top of the aspergil, is a peacock 
feather. Since the peacock is wel! known to be sacred to the evil or 
negative influence—for instance, the image of the entire bird is the 
object of adoration under the name of Melek Taus by the Yézidis or 
Devil worshippers of Asia Minor—I asked the officiant why he used 
this apparently malign emblem over the holy water. He replied that 
as it is an evil and “poisonous” thing, the peacock feather is intended 
to keep the malignant spirits from entering into and thus polluting 
the sacred water; an interesting example of oriental homoeopathy! 

As the service proceeded and finally came to a grand climax, 
when it suddenly ended, the chant-melody rose to a distinctly four- 
tone cantillation and closed with a word which sounded very like the 
prototype of our more modern A men. 

In certain canticles the Cantor struck two convex pieces of 
silver together in rhythm with the chant, which action produced the 
effect of a sweet-toned bell and reminded one strongly of the mass- 
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bell of the Roman Catholic church. In fact, the entire misc-en-scene 
was reminiscent of the remark of the Abbé Huc when he first saw the 
Lamaistic ceremonial at Lhassa, that this was a “‘travesty’’ of the 
Roman ritual, a statement which was ridiculed by George Borrow 
in his strongly anti-Catholic works “Lavengro” and the “Romany 
Rye,” by making the Catholic priest in the dingle sneeringly refer 
to the Lamaistic ritual as having been copied by the Catholics. 

The Chief Lama was vested in an orange colored cassock with 
a cincture of the same hue, and wore a light yellow stole over his 
left shoulder but not crossed. He did, however, once or twice during 
the rite, draw the stole across his breast in much the same manner as 
is done by the orthodox Greek priests. The vestment of the As- 
sistant Lama was of the same shape, but of a much darker orange 
color, except that his stole was also light yellow. The Cantor was also 
robed in cassock and girdle of even darker hue, but wore no stole, 
which is the priestly insignium. 

It should be remembered by those interested in the evolution of 
ritual that the lamaistic Buddhism of Tibet is a corrupted form of the 
simpler doctrine of the “Lord Gautama,” the first Buddha, who 
taught the utmost simplicity of living and thought, striving only at a 
goal which is the very opposite to that of Christianity; viz., so to 
obliterate self by the killing of desire which, of course, also implied 
the elimination of ambition and energy, as eventually to be able to 
avoid the life or lives after death and to be absorbed into the essence 
of the All-pervading, and in this way to become one with Deity or as 
it is commonly expressed, “‘to attain Nirvana,” which does not imply 
extinction but absorption. To this simple system, which was too 
simple for the devious trends of the Oriental mind, there were later 
added especially in Tibet a number of theological developments 
which arranged a series of heavens and added at least one new char- 
acter, that of the Boddhisat, the being who has so evolved himself as 
to be on the plane directly below the Buddha, and who with the 
Buddha remains always the connecting link between the Divine and 
the Human, and who has the power at will to emerge from the 
Nirvana absorption and remanifest himself for the benefit of mankind. 
These Boddhisats are therefore beatified saints who have a great in- 
fluence on human affairs. In addition to this the Tibetan school intro- 
duced gradually many of the demons of the original native region 
who must be propitiated and held aloof from the sacred rites as seen 
above by means of such charms as the peacock’s feather. The bell is 
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also used as a method of frightening away devils and apparently not 
as a signal, as in the Roman Catholic church, to the faithful to adopt 
any special attitude of worship. 

In Tibet there are still two Grand Lamas, the reformed Dalai 
Lama or Yellow Lama, to whose school the Belgrade Kalmuks 
belong, and the Pantshen Lama or Red Lama whose followers still 
practice the grossly superstitious rites of the primitive pre-Buddhistic 
animistic Tibetans. In spite of the difference between the two sects, 
both these Lamas are regarded as being incarnations of the Buddha, 
so much so, that when one dies, the survivor, either the Yellow or the 
Red Lama, has the right to choose the succesor of the deceased by 
eliminating a list of three names from a larger list of male infants 
submitted to the surviving Grand Lama and then by ordering the 
priesthood of the higher grades who like the Roman Cardinals, are 
entitled to a vote for the Head of the Church, to choose one of the 
three. Once elected, this child is regarded as being a Living Buddha. 

The Belgrade Yellow Lama informed me that the doctrine of 
transmigration is strictly held by his sect and that he teaches his 
fiock that while it is manifestly impossible for any person leading 
the “world-life’”’ to “‘get off the wheel of events” and attain anything 
approaching to Nirvana, he can assure a better reincarnation to 
those of his people who have “lived well,”’ that is, who have followed 
the precepts of ordinary morality, such as those against. theft, 
adultery, etc. 

It is strange to find this model little community of Mongol- 
(Kalmuk) speaking Tatars—only some of the leaders know Russian 
and a little broken Serb—so far west as Belgrade, and I have, therefore 
considered their presence here as worthy of record, although they 
can not in any sense be regarded as a political minority. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Joun DyYNELEY PRINCE 


CERTAIN “‘WRITINGS’’ OF NORTHWESTERN INDIANS 


The two articles by Harlan I. Smith in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST,! call to my mind certain “writings” 


1 Harlan I. Smith, A List of Petroglyphs in British Columbia, AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, 29: 605-610; A Pictograph on the Lower Skeena River, British Columbia, 
ibid. 611-614, 1927. 
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of the northwestern Indians which I saw while in the Northwest as a 
government official. 


Fic. 1. Tomanawis of Chief Cha-me-tsot of the Lummi reservation, near Bellingham, 
Washington, with a drawing of the Lightning Snake of the Makahs. 


Once when at the “portage” on the Lummi Indian reservation, 
across the bay from Bellingham, Washington, I visited the ruins of 


Fic. 2. Pictographs from the Nez Perce, Coeur D’Alene and Cayuse Indian country 
in eastern Washington. 


an old give-away (“potlatch’”’), dance hall. A row of column posts, 
each about two feet in diameter, marked the site. Nothing else of 
the great hall was left but a ridge of earth that marked the outer 
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boundaries of the building when intact. On examining the columns 
I found that each post had a carving on it facing the inside of the 
hall, and that the carvings were similar. I give herewith a reproduc- 
tion of these drawings (figure 1). I also inquired among the Indians 
for an explanation of this totem fomanawis, and the following was 
given me by William McClusky, the Indian judge of the reservation: 

Chief Cha-me-tsot once owned the potlach house at the portage. The 
drawings on the totem posts there are his tomanawis. The Sun, carrying 
a parcel of valuables in each hand, came to him in a dream and said: “Your 
storehouses (trunks) will always be full. You will therefore give two more 
feasts than the average chief.’’ Custom had established the rule that the 
ordinary chief should give three feasts in a lifetime, that is, feasts of the 
potlaich type. So Chief Cha-me-tsot built the poilatch house and carved his 
tomanawis on its totem posts. He then gave five feasts, two more than the 
average, as the Sun in the vision had commanded him. 


) 


Fic. 3. Rock carving at Ozette Indian village, on the coast southwest of Cape 
Flattery, Washington. 

Similar drawings were found in eastern Washington, usually 
cut on some smooth rock surface. One, a drawing of which is here 
given (figure 2), depicts the sun carrying two parcels surrounded 
by various animals. The sun in this case would seem to represent a 
chief who is going to give two extra potlatches, the animals represented 
being the totems of the clans of the tribe invited to the feast. 

A rock carving at Ozette on the Pacific coast, southwest of Cape 
Flattery, Washington (figure 3), depicts a fish, the half moon, 
and the full moon, the position seeming to indicate that the fish is 
caught between the half and the full moon, which was probably the 
meaning intended. 

Innumerable other carvings and glyphs are probably yet un- 
discovered in that vast area. 

CoRNFIELDS, ALBERT B. REAGAN 
GANADO, ARIZONA 
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POTTERY FROM DEEP SPRINGS VALLEY, 
Inyo County, CALIFORNIA 


The distribution of pottery in California is widened by the 
findings of potsherds in Deep Spring valley in Inyo county. Deep 
Springs valley lies just east of Bishop and is separated from Owens 
valley by a high pass at the junction of the White mountains and 
the Inyo range. Itisnow inhabited by the Eastern Mono or southern- 
most members of Northern Paiute. 

The pottery is of an extremely crude type and shows considerable 
irregularity of thickness even in the small fragments obtained. The 
fragments are darkish gray to black on the inside and brown on the 
outside, suggesting that they were fired from within. Some contain a 
large number of small crystals of quartz and feldspar indicating a 
considerable admixture of sand. Whether the pottery had been 
coiled or simply moulded from a large lump could not be determined 
from these fragments. There was no attempt at decoration of any 
sort, and the only marks on the fragments are those of the tool, 
probably a stone or stick, used to smooth the clay, running per- 
pendicularly on the outside and horizontally on the inside. Some 
fragments which are blackened on both sides suggest use in cooking. 

As the potsherds are all surface finds and as some excavation 
showed no sub-surface remains, they cannot be said to be of great 
antiquity. The art of making pottery is, in fact, within the memory 
of the Indians living in the valley at the present time. While I have 
not heard of pottery from the region of Big Pine and Bishop, that 
part of Owens valley nearest to Deep Springs valley, it is known to 
occur among the Western Mono living on the eastern slope of the 
southern Sierra Nevada,' to which country the art of pottery-making 
seems to have been carried from the Yokuts of the San Joaquin 
valley. In lack of further data from regions farther to the east of 
Owens valley, it seems reasonable at present to assume that this 
represents a further diffusion from the San Joaquin valley rather 
than an extension from the Colorado river or the Southwest pottery. 


J. H. Stewarp 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


1A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California. B.A.E. Bull. 78: 537, 
589. 
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A Lone IsLANnpD FIND 


As a matter of record, it may interest the readers of the ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST to know that in September, while excavating an Indian 
camp ground at Deep Hole creek, Mattituck, Long Island, I opened 
a shell pit in which had been cached a clay pot of pure Algonquin type, 
eleven *‘iches high, and which I was fortunate enough to recover 
whole. The pit was small, being only 30 inches wide and 28 inches 
deep including 8 inches of overlaid loam. The pot rested on a platform 
of stones, bottom up, shell refuse being packed around and over it. 
A fire had been made on top of the pit, but plainly no use had been 
made of the pit except for this cache. The pot is decorated both 
outside and inside with diapered scorings of a scallop shell, the 
decoration being confined to the body, the rim, oddly, being left 
plain. 

This, so far as I know, is the only sizable pot yet recovered whole 
from eastern Long Island. Two other pots, restorable, but in frag- 
ments, were recovered nearby on the same site and are of pure, early 
type. No trace of white contact has been found, but shards from an 
upper terrace indicate an intrusion of Iroquois influence in the late 
period. 


Mattituck, Lone IsLanp, CHARLES F. GODDARD 
OcTOBER 29, 1927. 


Norte on St. LAWRENCE ISLAND 


Eskimo Measurements of Implements 

Every article is made to fit the user. Kaeluk says that whales 
were formerly killed with a long lance, by stabbing behind the front 
flipper. This lance had a short handle of length, from the left elbow 
to the right middle finger tip. To this was added, one, two full arm 
spans (fathoms) and one length from the left elbow to the right middle 
finger tip. 

Arrows were arm length from the shoulder to the thumb end. 

Bows were of a length so that the two tips could just be caught 
between the thumbs and index fingers of the extended arms. 

Kaeluk and Oghoolki told me that harpoons “a long time ago” 
were made of such length that the hunter could just reach high 
enough to place the harpoon head on when the harpoon stood perpen- 
dicular. He would not tip it down to put the head on. If he should 
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happen to have a harpoon too long to be headed in this manner he 
returned home without killing his walrus. The wise hunter measured 
his harpoon before departing for the hunt, others had to return home 
to cut off the shaft. 

Kaeluk said canoes were one fathom wide in the middle and 
four fathoms long, one arm’s length (armpit to finger tips) in depth; 
the width of the bottom in the middle, elbow to elbow, the arms being 
horizontal and slightly adducted at the shoulder joints. 

The captain’s place is of width equal to twice the distance from 
the tip of the thumb to the tip of the middle finger (with thumb at 
right angles to hand) plus once the distance from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the middle finger with thumb bent at right angles. 

The “‘legs” (ribs) of a boat had a width equal to that of the hand 
across the palm, and cross-pieces in the bottom of the width of the 
hand across the fingers at the first phalanx. 

Paddles are one fathom in length, with hands clasping each 
extremity. 

Harpoon-heads for whale equa! the length from the hypothenar 
edge of the palm to the tip of the abducted thumb with closed fist. 
The hole for the line is sufficiently large to admit the tips of the index 
and middle fingers. For bowhead whale harpoon head, the length is 
from the knuckle of the little finger at the metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint (hand clasped) to the thumb tip plus finger nail length; for 
the devil-fish, it is just flush (i.e., minus the nail length). The sloping 
or proximal end of a harpoon head has the length of‘an index finger. 

The stone blade for a harpoon is slightly less than three fingers 
in width at the square or proximal end. The blade is sharpened on 
whetstone until light will show through the edge of the blade, then 
the edge is hardened by rubbing with an oiled finger. The heads are 
kept in a bag made of “‘sea pigeons” skin. 


919 SOUTHERN BUILDING, RitEy D. Moore 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


RESEARCHES OF RUSSIAN ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


The Academician N. Y. Marr is reported as heading an expedi- 
tion to southwest Africa for the purpose of studying the Hottentot 
language. 

The Trans-Caucasian Scientific Association organized two ex- 
peditions in 1926,—one to the Ajar of Georgia, the other to the 
Nakhechivan Republic. The Ajar language belongs to the Georgian 
stock, but the isolation of the people in the mountains produced 
appreciable morphological peculiarities. In the Nakhechivan 
Republic excavations were conducted, leading to the investigation 
of tombs and of a ruined city. The material collected will ultimately 
be housed in the Azerbaijan State Museum in Baku. 

The Museum of Anthropology of the Academy of Science has 
organized an expedition to the Sverdlovsk and Tagilsk districts of the 
Trans-Urals, which formed a great metal-mining center in the Bronze 
Age. 

The Academy has begun work on a racial and national map of 
the U.S.S.R., based on the census of 1926. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


(Report by the Director on the work of the seventh season.) 

In certain respects the work accomplished by the American School 
of Prehistoric Research in 1927 marks a departure from preceding 
years. In addition to the regular program there were four prospecting 
parties in the field. Moreover, during the term, the group of students 
was successfully turned over twice to former students of the School. 


Reconnaissance 


Southern France.—The prospecting trip by the Director and Mrs. 
MacCurdy was in southern France; the cavern of Aldéne at Fauzan 
near Olonzac (Hérault); the Grottes des Fées on the Pic d’Ambouls 
near Nant (Aveyron); and the much discussed site known as Glozel 
near Vichy (Allier). Aldéne is one more of the many caverns in sou- 
thern France on the walls of which Paleolithic man left example of 
his art. These were discovered in February, 1927. It has also yielded 
remains of Neolithic man including fine examples of pottery. The 
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Grottes des Fées near Nant may also have been the abode of man in 
both Paleolithic and Neolithic times, but as yet only Neolithic re- 
mains have been discovered. As for Glozel, the prehistoric problems 
it has forced upon the attention during the past three years are now 
up for solution before an International Committee.* 

Rumania.—One of our students, Dr. V. J. Fewkes of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, spent a part of June exploring a group of caves 
in the vicinity of Steierdorf, Rumania. 

Austria.— Under the auspices of the School, a party in charge of 
Dr. Kurt Ehrenberg of the University of Vienna, explored the newly 
discovered Schreiberwand cavern on the Dachstein mountain near 
Salzburg. 

Greece.—After the close of the summer term, two of the students 
spent a month in Greece with a view to the checking up of prehistoric 
collections and sites. 


Seventh Summer Term 


The seventh summer term of the School opened in London on 
June 27th and closed in Cologne on September 15th. The special 
fields covered were southern England; a section of the Somme valley 
in the region of Amiens; Paris and St. Germain; Brittany; the region 
of Civray (Vienne), where the members of the School dug for a week 
as the guests of Mr. James T. Russell, Jr., a former student of the 
School; Charente; Dordogne with a season of digging at Castel-Merle 
near St. Léon-sur-Vézére and local excursions to important prehistoric 
sites and museums; an excursion to the caverns of Ari¢go and Haute- 
Garonne on the invitation of Count Begouen; Altamira, northern 
Spain; Neuchatel, Zurich, St. Gallen, and Bale, Switzerland. At- 
tendance on the annual meeting of the German Anthropological 
Association marked the close of the term. 


Summary 


Of the eleven students taking part, about half were unable to 
remain for the entire term; these were permitted to join for short 
periods. In addition to the student body, permission was granted 
thirty-four other persons interested in our work to take part in our 
program—especially in Brittany and the Dordogne. 


* This Committee has since reported against the authenticity of the Glozel 
specimens. 
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Of the fifty conferences given, twenty were by the Director and 
thirty by twenty-eight specialists. To the latter, the Director desires 
to express his deep sense of appreciation. Sixty-three important 
prehistoric sites and thirty-five museums and special collections were 
examined. As a result of the twenty-five days of digging, collections 
were sent to seven contributing institutions. At the end of the season 
five students remained in the Old World for further study and field 
work. 

Prospects and Needs 

The School has demonstrated its ability to give a limited number 
of students intensive training in prehistoric archaeology during the 
summers. It should be able to follow up these short periods of in- 
tensive training by taking the initiative in the location and develop- 
ment of new projects either alone or in codperation with other existing 
institutions. During the past summer, invitations have come to us 
from Oxford University and the British School in Jerusalem to co- 
éperate with them jointly in prehistoric exploring expeditions both 
in Irak and in Palestine. Such a program renders highly desirable 
not only permanent headquarters for the School but also adequate 
endowment and if need be special funds for special projects. 

With a permanent base, preferably at home, serving as a laboratory 
and repository for apparatus, books, and specimens, branch bases 
could be established. or existing ones made use of, on the other side as 
the occasion demanded. With adequate endowment, professorships 
and lectureships might be maintained, at least one of which should be 
for distinguished foreign specialists. We already have the promise 
from an able foreign prehistorian and ethnologist that he will come to 


_ America and offer gratis a course of lectures as soon as such a center 


shall have been established. Surely we cannot afford to be so lacking 
in appreciation of such a generous offer as to fail to take advantage 
of it. 
Bulletins 

During the year two Bulletins have been published by the School: 
Bulletin Number Two containing the Minutes of the First Meeting 
of Incorporators and Trustees, the Certificate of Incorporation, and 
the By-Laws of the School; and Bulletin Number Three containing 
the Report of the Director on the Work of the Sixth Season (22 pp. 
and 26 figs.). 

YALE UNIVERSITY, GEORGE GRANT MAacCurpDy 

New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The following were elected on January 17, 1928, to serve as 
officers for the Anthropological Society of Washington for the current 
year. President, Dr. Charles L. G. Anderson; vice-president, Mr. 
Frank H. Roberts, Jr.; secretary, Dr. John M. Cooper; treasurer, 
Mr. Henry B. Collins, Jr.; councillors, Mr. D. I. Bushnell, Jr., Dr. 
Daniel Folkmar, Mr. Herbert W. Krieger, Mr. Felix Neumann, Mr. 
B. H. Swales. 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 


The Linguistic Society of America is undertaking to supply in 
American education a feature which is quite new, a Linguistic Institute 
devoted to research and courses in linguistic science, general and 
special. The Institute will run from July9 to August 18,at New Haven, 
with the facilities of Yale University at its disposal; it will be managed 
by a committee of the Linguistic Society, consisting of E. H. Sturte- 
vant of Yale University as Director, R. E. Saleski of Bethany College 
as Assistant Director, and R. G. Kent of Pennsylvania, Secretary of 
the Linguistic Society. 

The circular which went out in January gives a rich choice of 
courses. Anthropologists will be most interested in those by P. E. 
Goddard of the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
on Linguistic Anthropology, and Methods of Studying Unrecorded 
Languages; in two courses on Phonetics, by G. O. Russell of Ohio 
State University; in the Introduction to Linguistic Science, by E. 
Prokosch of Bryn Mawr; in that on Semantics, by W. Petersen of 
Florida; but some will have special interests leading them towards 
the courses in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, Romanics, Germanics, 
English, Semitics, Turkish, etc., offered by the staff of twenty-three 
scholars who form the faculty of the Institute. 

New Haven is a pleasant spot for a summer stay, with sea-bathing 
close at hand. Association with scholars and students of similar 
interests will be also a strong incentive to attendance. All in all, the 
Linguistic Society is, by the creation of this Institute, doing a notable 
service not only to linguistic studies, but to other kindred and over- 
lapping fields of scholarship. Requests for circulars and for informa- 
tion should be directed to Professor E. H. Sturtevant, Director of the 
Linguistic Institute, Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


U. S. NATIONAL MusEuUM 


Dr. HrpiicKa returned on November 18 from a successful trip 
through Europe in the interests of anthropology. The particular 
object of the journey was to see the most recent discoveries in the 
line of ancient man in Europe. The trip extended through France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, and ended in England 
where Dr. Hrdlitka delivered the Huxley Lecture before the Royal 
Anthropological Society on November 8. 


Mr. MatTTHEw W. Stirwinc of Berkeley, California, visited the 
Division of Ethnology two days last week and looked over the col- 
lection of Pygmy and Papuan material collected by him in central 
Dutch New Guinea. 

—Smithsonian Local News 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Dr. FRANK H. H. RoBeErts, JR., spoke before the Anthropological 
Society of Washington on Tuesday afternoon, November 22. The 
subject of Dr. Roberts’ talk was “‘A Late Basket Maker Village in 
the Chaco Canyon.” The results of the excavations conducted during 
the summer of 1927 were presented, together with a brief discussion 
of the chronological development of prehistoric Southwestern cultures. 


Miss FRANCES DENSMORE has recently sent to the Bureau a 
paper entitled “Winnebago Songs Used in the Treatment of the Sick.” 
In these songs for treating the sick Miss Densmore finds two distinct 
types, the songs received in dreams and those that resemble the songs 
of the Grand Medicine of the Chippewa which had as its object the 
prolonging of life. In the former there is the soothing quality noted 
in healing songs of other tribes, and it is said that the Winnebago 
doctors, like those of other tribes, strove first to quiet and then to 
cheer the patient. 

—Smithsonian Local News 


Tue Institut d’ETHNOLOGIE of the University of Paris announces 
a large series of courses given during the academic year 1927-1928, 
ranged under the main heads of Ethnography, Sociology, Human 
Geography, Linguistics and Phonetics, Physical Anthropology, and 
Human Palaeontology. The following may be cited as of special 
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interest to our readers.: M. Raynaud, Civil and Religious History 
of Yucatan, Mexico and the New World; Religions and Civilizations 
of America; M. Capitan, Origins and Mechanisms of the Peopling of 
America; id., Central America, Ethnology and Ethnography of 
Ancient Inhabitants; M. Vendryes, General Linguistics; M. Boule, 
Human Palaeontology Outside of Europe; M. Granet, Study of Ethno- 
graphic Texts from Chinese Historians; id., Geography, History and 
Institutions of Far Eastern States. Since the Institut was founded 
by the French colonies, special attention is naturally devoted to 
courses on the Sudan, Madagascar, North Africa, and Indo-China. 


Dr. W. JOcHELSON, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
who was reported as leaving for Leningrad has decided to remain in 
this country for about two years, in order to be able to work up a 
monograph on the Yakut, based partly on his collections at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


Mr. Maovrice G. Situ, formerly of the University of Nebraska 
and of Brookings Institute, has been giving courses at the University 
of Colorado t?:is year as assistant professor of anthropology. 


On SEPTEMBER 1, 1928, Mr. Charles Clark Willoughby, since 
1915 Director of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, will be Director Emeritus, and 
Dr. Samuel Kirkham Lothrop will become Director. Dr. Lothrop 
has been Research Assistant in anthropology at the Carnegie In- 
stitution from 1916-1923, and Research Associate in the Museum 
of the American Indian from 1923 to the present. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can School of Prehistoric Research, Dr. George Grant MacCurdy of 
Yale University was reelected Director of the School for a term of 
two years. 


Bruce CARTWRIGHT has been appointed an associate in ethnology 
on the staff of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 
—The Museum News 


On Monpay, NovEMBER 28, 8:15 p.m., the Section of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, in 
conjunction with the American Ethnological Society held a meeting, 
at which Dr. Waldemar Jochelson lectured on ““The Caucasus and its 
Peoples.” 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL expeditions of Soviet investigators 
are reported to be working under Professor S. Rykov in Kuznetsk 
on remains of old Finnish culture of the 9th to the 11th centuries; 
under Professor Smirnov in Izhesk district on Votyak sites of the 
10th to 12th centuries; and the completion of the Ukrainian Archaeo- 
logical Expedition is reported resulting in the discovery of late 
stone age and early bronze age remains. (Weekly News Bulletin 
VSSR). 

UNDER THE GENERAL editorship of Professor G. Elliot Smith, 
a new series has been initiated, entitled “The Beginning of Things.” 
The publisher is Gerald Howe, Ltd., London. Each volume will be 
sold at 2s, 6d. The first volumes published in September 1927, are: 
“Corn from Egypt,” by M. Gompertz; ‘““New Year’s Day,” by S. H. 
Hooke; “The Golden Age,” by H. J. Massingham. 


Water has been appointed to a research fellow- 
ship in ethnology at the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles. Science. 


Dr. Mito HELLMAN, research associate in physical anthropology 
at the American Museum of Natural History has been appointed 
professor of comparative dental morphology at the New York 
University College of Dentistry. Science. 


Dr. Knup RasmussEN, the Danish Arctic explorer, had con- 
ferred upon him the doctorate of laws, by the University of St. 
Andrews on October 7. Science. 


Dr. Louis SHotripGE, Chilkat Indian and assistant in the 
American section of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, has 
returned to Philadelphia after five years of ethnological research 
work in Alaska. Science. 


Dr. Watter E. Rortu of the Christianburg Magistrate’s Office, 
Demerara River, writing on June 8th, 1927, encloses an article from 
The Daily Argosy (Georgetown, British Guiana) of May 22, 1927, 
in which he challenges Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill’s article on the Wai Wai 
in the Wide World Magazine of May 1926. According to Dr. Roth 
the only approach to this people is by water and the sole difficulty 
is that of finding appropriate timber for suitable boats, the Wai Wai 
living on the uppermost reach of the Essequibo, a twelve days’ boat 
trip from the head of the Kuyuwinni in country belonging to the 
Wapishana, their nearest neighbors to the north and west. Ac- 
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cording to Dr. Roth, Mr. Hyatt erroneously describes the women, 
not the men, as manufacturing hammocks, and a chief as wearing a 
loin cloth of bark instead of finely woven and dyed cotton. Dr. Roth 
mentions other inaccuracies and arrives at the conclusion that 
“Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill has never been to the Wai Wai country or 
seen its people.” 


THE SECOND NASHVILLE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—Section H (Anthropology) 
held sessions from December 27 to 30. Dr. George L. Collie, director 
of the Beloit-Logan North African Expedition, exhibited artifacts 
and skeletons taken from Aurignacian deposits in Algeria and 
presented the results of recent explorations in that region. The 
subject of “Race Crossing, Group and Individual Changes,” occupied 
one day, while topics of general anthropological interest were also 
presented. A session was devoted to the evidences of human occupa- 
tion of the caves of the Nashville region and to other questions of 
local archaeology. The dinner for anthropologists was planned for 
Tuesday evening. The Tulane Hotel, Church St. and Eighth Ave., 
was the headquarters for anthropologists. Science. 


PROFESSOR OTTO AICHEL, head of the department of anthropology 
at the University of Kiel, has undertaken a research expedition to 
Chile. Later he will go to Peru and Bolivia. 

— Science 


J. Ertc Tuompson, of the Field Museum of Natural History, has 
left for British Honduras, as the head of an expedition which will 
investigate the civilization of the ancient Maya Indians. 

—The Museum News 


J. WALTER FEWKEs retired as chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution on January 15. Dr. Fewkes 
first came to the Institution in 1895 and was appointed chief of the 
Bureau in 1918. 


—The Museum News 


THE CENTRAL SECTION of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion held its 1928 meeting at Beloit, Wisconsin, on March 2 and 3. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY is planning an expedition to unexplored 
regions of Central America and Mexico, according to an announce- 
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ment by Franz Blom, acting head of the department of Middle 
American research, of the university. 

—The Museum News 


Tue CurpreD STONEs from the seacoast of Sligo, Ireland, which 
were recently described by the British archaeologist J. P. T. Burchell 
as implements made by early Stone Age men, have become the sub- 
ject of scientific controversy. A committee of Dublin investigators, 
R. A. S. Macalister, J. Kaye Charlesworth, R. Lloyd Praeger and 
A. W. Stelfox, have reported to Nature that they have investigated 
the caves on the Irish coast and find that they are apparently of a 
much later date, geologically, than the Old Stone Age. They declare 
further that the chipped stones in question are of limestone, a most 
unsuitable material for implements, and that they can not find any 
evidence that the chipping is the result of anything but accidental 
fracture. 


Tue SHIPMENT from China of scientific specimens obtained by 
archaeological and other scientific research expeditions has recently 
been strictly limited as a result apparently of an increasing nationalis- 
tic spirit. 


We Nore with great regret the death of Professor W. C. Mills 
of the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, on January 17th. 


IMMANUEL Moses CASANOWICZ, assistant curator of Old World 
anthropology in the United States National Museum, died on Sep- 
tember 26, 1927, at the age of seventy-four. He was born in Russia in 
1853 and was educated in Switzerland and at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He taught Latin and Greek while in Switzerland and became 
instructor in Hebrew and church history in the German Theological 
School, New Jersey. He joined the staff of the United States National 
Museum in 1892. 

—The Museum News 


A SumMARY REporRT OF FLELD WorK AMONG THE HupaA, 
SUMMER OF 1927 


Dr. E. Sapir spent the end of June, July, August, and the beginning 
of September, 1927, in a linguistic investigation of the Hupa Indians, 
who occupy a reservation in the valley of the Trinity river in north- 
western California. This work was done under the auspices of the 
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Department of Sociology and Anthropology of the University of 
Chicago. A number of good informants was secured, chief among them 
being Sam Brown, who served as the most important source of 
material and as interpreter of everything obtained from him and 
others. The information gathered was chiefly linguistic in character 
but a large body of ethnological material was also obtained, partly in 
the form of texts and partly as notes directly communicated in English. 

The linguistic material was chiefly obtained as part of a programme 
for the comparative study and reconstruction of the Athabaskan 
languages. A careful study was made of the grammatical structure of 
Hupa, which offers many difficulties, and a reasonably complete 
vocabulary was obtained. The texts, which number about seventy- 
five were so chosen as to duplicate as little as possible the valuable 
material already published by Dr. P. E. Goddard. They are pre- 
vailingly ethnological in content. 

Some of the main results secured from the study of the Hupa 
language may be mentioned here. The sound system, as might have 
been expected, proved to be much more complex than hitherto 
represented and more in accordance with the typical Athabaskan 
patterns worked out for Sarcee, Kutchin, and Navaho. The old 
Athabaskan k-series (intermediate g, aspirated k’, and glottalized ‘k) 
is represented in Hupa by a velar series (, x, and ‘q), but the old 
prepalatal series (g, k’, k) is preserved as such. Curiously enough, 
Hupa has also developed a new series of k-sounds which are neither 
velar nor prepalatal but mid-palatal (g, k',"k). These do not represent 
the old Athabaskan series of k-sounds but are the diminutive form of 
the prepalatal set. The sounds s, ts, ‘ts represent not only the old 
Athabaskan s-sibilants but also the diminutive form of the Atha- 
baskan c-series (in Hupa terms: voiceless w, tcw, "tc). Vocalic 
quantity proved to be of fundamental importance for the understand- 
ing of Hupa morphology. This is true also of the use of the glottal 
stop and of final aspirations. Many final consonants are glottalized 
and there is a characteristic and probably archaic difference between 
non-syllabic fina! consonants and consonants which have half-syllabic 
value. This difference is responsible for the parallelism of “light” and 
“heavy” syllables, a distinction which had already been worked out 
for other dialects. 

The old Athabaskan tone system, which can be reconstructed in 
large part from striking resemblances in the tone patterning of 
Sarcee, Kutchin, Navaho, and no doubt by many other northern and 
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southern dialects as well, no longer appears in Hupa. Mr. Li’s re- 
searches prove the same loss of tone for Mattole and Wailaki. Later 
investigation may disclose the fact that the absence of tone is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Pacific (or perhaps only 
southern Pacific) group of Athabaskan dialects. There are, however, 
interesting tone cadences in the relative forms of Hupa verbs which 
are most easily explained as survivals of older forms with a high tone 
on the final syllable, such as we actually find in Sarcee and Navaho. 

The morphology was completely overhauled. Owing to a faulty 
phonology the details and some of the fundamentals of Hupa structure 
had not been fully grasped in former works on Hupa. The relative 
forms of the verb, which are as important here as elsewhere in Atha- 
baskan, had not been properly kept apart from the non-relative forms. 
Owing to this fact the whole verbal system needs to be presented in a 
new light. The so-called “past definite” is merely a special use of the 
relative form of the perfective (Goddard’s “‘present definite’’) and is 
paralleled by analogous relative forms based on the imperfective 
(“present indefinite’) and on the continuative. The aspect system 
of Hupa needs to be revised also in other respects. The formation of 
the continuative (as part prefix and stem form) is entirely analogous 
to its formation in other dialects. A distinct permissive paradigm 
must be recognized not only for the third person but also for the first. 
A distinct potential mode was discovered. There are also special modal 
forms for the verbal abstract and for the prohibitive. In none of these 
cases is reference merely had to the use of certain prefixed or suffixed 
particles. As in Navaho, a number of verbs distinguish durative and 
momentaneous stem forms of the imperfective. 

Since this report was first written, P. E. Goddard has published a 
paper entitled, Pitch Accent in Hupa, (Univ. of Calif. Publ. Amer. 
Arch. Ethn., 23: 333-338, 1928), in which it is shown that a study of 
Hupa tracings fails to show that Hupa syllables have inherently 
high or low tones. This is entirely in accord with Sapir’s auditory 
record for Hupa and quite opposed to his auditory record for certain 
other languages of the Athabaskan groups, particularly Sarcee, Kut- 
chin, and Navaho. A small amount of independent material ob- 
tained on Anvik (Chapman’s “‘Ten’a,” also known as Ingalik) indi- 
cates that here too tone is lacking. 
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